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THE BITHYNIAN MARTYR 
BY 8. G. BULFINCH. 


In the neighborhood of the ancient capital of Bithynia, and 
among the mountains that surround the city, there lies a cave. 
Its narrow entrance among the rocks is concealed by the low 
thick growth that clothes the sides of the hill; up to the mouth 
of the cavern winds a pathway, rugged and narrow ; and they 
who pass thither, must bear the lac eration of many a protru- 
ding thorn. Yet that steep pathway, on a Sabbath morning 
of the year 102, was trod not only by vigorous youth and 
manhood, but by the feeble steps of women, of childhood, of 
old age. It was before sunrise that the Christians met in the 
eave. Their usual places of assembling, in the city and in the 
country around, were no longer safe; for spies were on the 
alert to discover if an unusual assemblage were convened at 
the house of any one suspected of being a Christian. They 
met therefore at this their accustomed hour, but in an unac- 
customed place. Many were there; yet their numbers had 
been thinned by the violence of persecution, to which some 
had fallen victims, sealing their belief with their blood. Others 
had publicly renounced the faith, in the hope to gain pardon 
from the Proconsul, for having once professed it. More still, 
who had been used thus toassemble, remained at their homes, 
not indeed forsaking their religion, but through fears, well or 
ill grounded, of the danger which would ensue to themselves 
or others, from their attendance at the present meeting. Yet 
many were there; for the Gospel was now widely dissemina- 
ted, and its adherents were numerous in every rank of life. 

It was a strange assemblage, to the eye of one who judged 
by the rules of this world’s “wisdom. Here stood the Roman 
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patrician, there by his side, without an air either of assumption 
or of servility, the slave from the barbarous shores of the 
Propontis; here the cultivated Greek, and there the Jewish 
Christian, now subject to redoubled oppression, on account of 
the religion of his fathers. and of hisown. But from what- 
ever stock they traced their ancestry, and whether their con- 
dition was servile or honorable in the world's esteem, here 
they were united. The distinctions which they bore else- 
where, of Greek and Jew, Barbarian, Scythian, bond and free, 
were here unthonght of; or if remembered, it was only that 
they might with deeper feeling, acknowledge the divinely 
equalising spirit of the Gospel. “The brother of low degree 
rejoiced in that he was exalted, but the rich ia that he was 
made low.” 

The assembly entered the cave. It was lighted by torches, 
and furnished with a few rade and massive seats. The atten- 
tion of all seemed fixed on a few of the eldest among them, to 
whom the office belonged of leading in their devotions, and 
superintending their services. ‘These were the Presbyters or 
Elders; and among them one, not distinguished from his breth- 
ren by any peculiar garb or assumption of state, had been 
recently invested by common consent with the sole title of 
Episcopus, Overseer or Kishop—a title which had watil of late 
been considered synonymous with that of Elder. But in the 
distressed condition of their church, the Christians of Bithynia 
had been led for the sake of greater secresy and decision in 
their counsels, to imitate the course already pursued by many 
of their brethren, and confide to one of their Elders a super- 
intendence over their whole community. The office was one 
of danger no less than of honor; and he who now held it, the 
grave, the pious and energetic Polemon, was as well fitted to 
sustain the former with constancy, as to bear the latter with 
dignity and meekness. 

When the company of the Christians had assembled,—the 
females had been provided with the rude seats of their wild 
chapel, and the men were standing in many a crowded line, 
around the walls, the Bishop Polemon, with due solemnity, 
led their voices and their hearts in prayer. He praised the 
Gracious Power, who even in the season of persecution, per- 
mitted them to assemble for his worship; he implored that 
relief might be granted to them; and more fervently, that 
whatever destiny might be theirs, they should be sustained 
under it by strength from on high. He besought the blessing 
of God especially on their brethren, now in chains and soon to 
expire in torments for the faith. For their enemies he prayed 
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—for the Proconsul Pliny, and for Trajan, his Imperial Master; 
and besought that He who held in his hand the hearts of prin- 
ces, would turn to thoughts of mercy these rulers, who held in 
general the reputation ot being great, wise,and merciful. At 
each petition, the voices of the people joined him, with the 
solemn exclamation, Amen, Amen,—making his prayer their 
own. This over, the Bishop turned to his brethren with the 
question, if any had a word of exhortation for the people. 
There was a momentary silence, when Chrysippus, one of the 
Eiders, addressed the assembly.. He spoke of the sufferings 
which they were enduring, under the persecutions of their 
heathen oppressors: he adverted to the absence from their 
circle, of some beloved members, long accustomed to meet 
with them for worship, and who now had either sealed their 
profession with their blood, or lay bound in the persecutor’s 
risons, realy to be offered up. As he spoke, groans nd 
sobs burst from the assembly; tor here stood a group of or- 
phaned children, and there a childless parent; while here were 
those whose dearest friends were in duranc e, awaiting the 
torture, the flames, or the jaws of wild beasts. Can it be 
wondered, that with the sounds of anguish were mingled half 
uttered murmurings; and that in many a countenance the 
knit brow, and the firm clenched teeth, betokened more of 
revenge than of submission? But again the Elder spoke. He 
reminded them that these sufferings were endured by their 
friends in the cause of their blessed Master, and that he had 
gone before them in treading the same path of sorrow. He 
pictured to them the scene a calamity, and reminded them 
that on the Cross, their Redeemer had prayed for the forgive- 
ness of his enemies. The lowering brow grew smooth, the 
impassioned countenance was calmed, as he proceeded; and 
as the divine example of forgiveness was held up before their 
view, every spirit seemed to be formed anew in the image of 
Jesus. 

The Elder ceased ; and again the Bishop spoke, exhorting the 
assembly to do honor to their profession, to the name of God, 
and the service of Jesus, by the stainlessness of their lives. 
In direct and forcible language, he warned them to avoid not 
only the greater crimes, as robbery and theft, but every other 
form of dishonesty ; never to falsify their word, nor to ‘deny a 
pledge committed to them when called on to return it. 

The assembly now united their voices in a hymn, in honor 
of Christ; and the Bishop, with hands raised towards heaven, 
implored a blessing on them. The services appeared to be 
concluded, but the » assembly remained in their places, while the 
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appointed officers made preparations for a simple meal. It 
was the communion of the body and blood of Christ. Each 
one who was present received in silence a portion of the bread; 
each one in turn raised the cup to his lips. “Our Saviour,” 
exclaimed an Elder, “hath given his body to be broken, and 
his blood to be shed for us. Christians, we know not to whom 
among us it may be reserved to give our blood for the Saviour. 
Let us be ready when called on to give him life for life. And 
ye who shall pass through our present fiery trial unharmed, 
brethren, forget not that you can serve your Lord by your 
lives, though it be not granted you to glorify Him in your 
death.” 

The assembly now dispersed; and it was time, for the grey 
of morning was already visible from the elevated entrance of 
the cave. Not together, but in scattered groups, cautiously 
seeking the less frequented ways, the Christians returned to 
their homes. Polemon, the Bishop, returned to the city, and 
sought the humble roof, beneath which he exercised that labour 
on which he depended for his daily bread. He might indeed 
have claimed, and the community over which he presided 
were desirous to grant him such means of support as to place 
him beyond the necessity of toil; but it was as a humble and 
industrious artizan, that he could best avoid the notice of the 
ruling powers; and Polemon, like the great Apostle, from 
whose own lips he had learned the truth as it is in Jesus, loved 
better thus to work with his own hands than to be chargeable 
to the church. ‘This day however, the first of the week, the 
Bishop devoted, not to rest indeed, but exclusively to religious 
thoughts and religious toil. “It was on this day especially, that 
he visited the sick, to comfort and to pray with them—that he 
sought not those who were imprisoned for the faith, that he 
night minister to the necessities alike of the body and of the 
mind and soul. And now, when the sun had fully risen, he 
issued forth from his home, that he might be present at a scene 
where perhaps his support might be needed by some of the 
disciples, under the heaviest of trials. 

The forum was thronged with an anxious crowd: the Pro- 
consul was on his throne: the Assessors of the Province at 
his side; the lictors around him, with their axes bound with 
rods, at once the ensigns of power and the instruments of 
punishment. At the feet of Pliny stood a group of prisoners ; 
and near them the informers, the willing agents of oppression, 
by whom these members of the Christian band had been de- 
livered up to the power of the Proconsul. There was severity 
blended with pity on the brow of the Judge. On the faces 
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of the prisoners the emotions of fear and hope, of the love oi 
life, and the better love of God’s favor, lent varied expressions 
to the different members of the group. One of them was now 
led before the tribunal, while av oflicer in attendance pro- 
nounced his name. 

“Euphemius, art thou a Christian,’ 
of the Proconsul. 

“7 am,” said the prisoner, with a calm voice, but with cheek 
and even lip, deadly pale. He was a man in middle life, by 
no means remarkable in appearance ; one not distinguished by 
uncommon talents, nor noted in the Christian community for 
extraordinary fervor. But he was true-hearted. He knew 
his duty; and it scarcely entered into his mind that he could 
do otherwise than discharge it. 

“Thou art guilty then of impiety towards the gods, and of 
rebellion against the Emperor. But the most merciful Trajan 
permits thee yet to save thy life by repentance. Wilt thou 
offer sacrifice to Jupiter?” 

“Tt is but to cast a little incense upon the altar,” said Ly- 
sander, one of the Assessors to the province, in a low voice. 
The Assessor was in belief a Christian; but through fear he 
still conformed in language and conduct, to the popular reli- 
gion, and thus far had escaped the suspicion of his colleagues 
in authority. 

“ But by that simple act,” replied Muphemius, “I should dis- 
own my Saviour; and | dare not, lest he should disown me in 
the day of judgment.” Ly sander turned pale, and shrunk 
back among his associates. 

‘Be firm, my brother, and remember the imperishable 
crown,” exclaimed a voice from the crowd, in which Euphe- 
inius recognised that of Polemon. 

“| thank thee, brother,” said the prisoner. Then turning 
to the Proconsul,—*Thou canst order me to be put to death ; 
but the God I worship is mightier than thou. He can raise 
me to life again, and he can punish me, both soul and body, it 
I desert him.” 

“Ts this thy answer?” 

“15+ a.” 

“Then sufler the punishment of thy obstinacy. Yet stay ; 
tell me what is there in this sect so dear to thee that thou wilt 
die for it?” 

“ Before I wasa Christian, I had two lovely children. They 
died, and I feit as if I could die too with willingness; for ‘| 
thought I had Jost them forever. From a Christian teacher | 
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learned that my children still lived, and that I should see them 
in another world. 1am ready now to go to them.” 

« But how canst thou believe in another life, since thou art 
an atheist, and dost not worship the gods?” 

“Weare no atheists. We worship the One True God, 
through his Son Jesus Christ.” 

«“ With what rites do you worship?” 

“On the morning of every seventh day, we meet, and lis- 
ten to exhortations which the most experienced among us 
deliver.” 

«“ Exhortations to disobedience, violence and profligacy!” 

“No, Proconsul. They exhort us not to defraud or injure 
any one, by word or deed, or even in our thoughts: to submit 
patiently to the laws and government of our country, and to 
be pure in our lives and conversation. We pray, we sing a 
hymn in honor of Christ our Master; and having received a 
blessing fiom him who leads our devotions, our worship is 
ended, and we then unite again in a feast of love.” 

“ And turn your previous worship into mockery, by closing 
it with gluttony and intoxication.” 

* Never has such a thing been known among us, but in one 
only instance, where it was severely rebuked by our first 
teachers. No. We partake in common, and without any 
disorder, break a small portion of bread and wine, in sign of 
love to one another, and in memory of our Master, who insti- 
tuted this feast. We then retire to our homes.” 

“| have heard thy sect accused of magic, of licentiousness, 
and of murder, especially the murder of children. Tell me, 
and sincerely, for thou canst gain nothing by concealing the 
truth; are these things so?” 

“ The accusations are utterly false.” 

The Proconsul leaned his head on his arm, in deep reflection; 
then raising it, with a calm and pitying, but determined aspect, 
he addressed the prisoner again. 

“Euphemius, I have asked thee these questions for mine 
own information, not because their answer can affect thy guilt, 
in regard to the crime charged against thee, and which thou 
hast confessed.” 

“ Proconsul, I have confessed no crime.” 

“Thou hast declared thyself a Christian. If thine account 
be true, there is nothing to censure in this, except a bad and 
excessive superstition, unless the laws of the Empire forbade 
it. But bethink thee, for I desire to save thy life; even what 
is innocent in itself becomes guilty when it is forbidden by 
law. I might pity and despise thy delusion of mind, but if 
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thou dost indulge it longer, it is rebellion against the Emperor, 
and I must punish it as such. I ask thee once again, 
and with an earnest wish that thou wouldst be persuaded to 
thy duty and thy safety,—will thou obey the command of 
Cesar, and offer sacrifice. 

“| dare not,” exclaimed the prisoner. But the answer evi- 
dently cost him a mighty effort. The love of life, rekindled 
by the unexpected kindness of the Proconsul’s words, led him 
half to admit as true the sophistry by which the Roman would 
have persuaded him that his duty as a subject, required him 
to renounce the Gospel. 

“ Christian, thy duty to the Emperor is clear. Evenif thy 
religion were true, thy God could not condemn thee tor fulfill- 
ing thy obligations as a subject. Thou art compelled: the 
Emperor may be responsible, but not thou.” 

For a moment Euphemius hesitated; but the voice near him 
again exclaimed, Render unto Caesar the things which are 
Cesar’s; and there was a cadence in the words, which showed 
that more was meant than met the ear. At the first sound, 
Pliny raised his head, as angry at the interruption; but as he 
heard the sentiment, “Listen, Christian,” he cried, “to that 
voice of some true friend. It is Casar’s to command, and 
yours to obey.” 

But Euphemius better understood the warning which Pole- 
mon intended to convey. “Yes,” he said, “it is the voice of 
a true friend. Render unto Cesar those things which are 
Ceesar’s, and unto God those things which are God’s. Pro- 
consul, | thank thee: but I am a Christian, and I must not 
sacrifice toa false God.” 

“Then perish in thy obstinate rebellion. Go, lictor;” and 
the Magistrate buried his face in his robe, and suspended in the 
midst the formula of sentence: 

A cry aroxe among the multitude—“The circus, the circus; 
let the Christian be given to the wild beasts.” 

But the mind of Pliny, already touched with pity, and re- 
pugnant to the task of tyranny which was before him, shrunk 
from gratifying the ferocious thirst for excitement, of the bru- 
tal populace. “No,” he said; “Euphemius, thou hast merited 
the punishment of a traitor, but the Romans know how to 
blend justice with mercy. Thou shalt die, not by the jaws of 
wild beasts, but by the axe of the executioner. Go, lictor, tie 
him to the stake.” 

The prisoner spoke not, but bowed as in submission to the 
will of God. The Proconsul sat with marble brow, and lips 
firmly compressed, as a lictor bound Euphemius with cords to 
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trong pillar, not far from the seat of judgment, and detached 
the rods in the midst of which his axe was fastened. But as 
he prepared to scourge the prisoner, Pliny waved his hand, in 
token that he dispensed with that superfluous cruelty. 

“Jam a Christian. Proconsul, may God forgive thee.” 
Suphemius had but closed the sentence, when the executioner 
truck; and the earthly course of the faithful Christian was 
ended. 

“ Let this suflice for the day,” exclaimed Pliny; then turn- 
ing to the other prisoners—* Ye who have seen this punishment 
of obstinate disobedience, take warning by it. Prepare your- 
‘elves tomorrow to offer the required sacrifice, or to endure 
the like.” He was about to rise and adjourn the assembly, 
when aman in humble apparel, turned to him from among the 
croup that had gathered, weeping over the remains of the 
faithful Huphemtius. 

“ Proconsul,” said Polemon respectfully, “the friends of the 
Christian Euphemius, ask of thee his body for sepulture.” 

“Tt is cranted,” he replied; “nor willl ask whether you are 
Christians. If you are such, may the warning you have had 
this day, teach you your duty.” 

“ We trust indeed to learn our duty better from the conduct 
of our beloved brother.” 

“So be it then,” said the Proconsul, unwilling to perceive 
the meaning which was yet obvious to him. “Let all under. 
tand, that | desire not accusations. If any are detected and 
brouglit to me, as Christians, I shall deal with them as my duty 
to the Emperor and to the Gods directsme. But it is my wish 
that the guilty should rather take warning by what they have 
seen, and repent and live. The most gracious Trajan shall 
be informed of those things which have occurred. Farewell.” 
And bowing with grave courtesy to the Assembly, the Roman 
drew his robe around him, and amidst his lictors, withdrew 
trom the square of judgment, into his neighboring palace. 


{ The above tale is the second of a series, intended to illus- 
trate HKeclesiasticai History, of which the first, cailed “The 
Second Coming,” was published in our last number. The 
descriptions and incidents are copied from Ecclesiastical Histo- 
ries of the times. We hope our brother may find time to 
continue them. The facts of the above tale are founded on 
the ninety-seventh letter of the tenth book of the Epistles of 
Pliny the younger. This letter was written by him, when 
Proconsul of Bithynia, to the Emperor Trajan, about the year 
104.— Ep. ] 
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KARL THEODOR KORNER. 
( CONCLUDED FROM OUR LAST.) 


From this time Korner filled a place which no bard of mod- 
ern days has been so fortunate as to obtain; a place more 
romantically interesting than that of Byron would have been 
if he had lived to lead the Greeks to battle. His hand equally 
familiar with the lyre and sword, he composed in the hours of 
leisure the songs with which he inspired his comrades in those 
of action. For his own regiment he wrote the magnificent 
war-song, which has been occasionally sung here, called “Lut- 
zow’s Wild Hunt,” whose march and cadence have the eflect 
of an onset of cavalry. His verse now spark!es with a divine 
fire. His mind, always religious, is now majestic in its solemn 
addresses to God, to whom with such trust he appeals as a 
father. His hymns are such as we might suppose the soldiers 
of Gustavus Adolphus to have chaunted on their knees before 
battle. Amid the hopes for his country, so finely expressed 
in the poems “Zuversicht” and “Vaterland, a foreboding of his 
own fate may be perceived. 

“Tf you do not see me returning homeward in the triumphal 
procession, weep not,—but envy me my good fortune. Happy 
shall I be, if my sword’s bold deed win what my lyre has 
prophecied in the moment of inspiration.” 

The anticipation of death could have nothing disheartening 
to this spotless Christian hero, however dear the ties his doom 
must break. The fragment of a romance, which was to have 
been entitled “Clothaire,” bears date at this period, and pro- 
bably says what its author felt, though he does not speak in 
his own person. 

“Nature is dreaming sweetly through the soft gloom of 
this cool night. The stars are paling before the rising of the 
moon, which is moving majestically upwards. <A sense of 
power swells my breast, and would fain answer to the divine 
voice, which calls along my destined path. 

“his heart has survived the keenest pangs of separation, 
and love has learned to trust in its own immortality. That 
sad farewell thrills here no longer. I feel myself free, free 
amid the rush of time. Wildly will storm the battle, which 
shall see me victorious. Beauty, a palm-crowned goddess, 
hovers over the strife of conflicting powers—boldly will I 
pursue her, and far from hence shall dawn my other morning. 
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“ With unforseen throbs palpitates this proud heart, With 
an eagle’s daring would try the paths of ether. New devotion 
dilates my inmost being. The dreams of an impetuous youth 
are embodied before me—those magic shapes step forth from 
the circle of the Ideal. , 

“And while inborn fires consume to ashes this earthly ta- 
bernacle, the rose-clouds of celestial illumination let fall their 
draperies over me. “Live for thy faith, and thou shalt see it 
living.” Heavenly voice! | hear thee, and night passes from 
my soul.” ; 

‘There is however among these poems one in a diflerent 
strain, which I shall quote, because it proves that, however in 
action he could soar above natural regrets, he had a heart 
tenderly alive to them. This piece was written at a time, 
when he was greatly tried by a necessary suspension of opera- 
tions. Had it been one of Korner’s best, I should not have 
ventured to attemptatranslation. As it is, | mar its meaning 
and spoil its music in my paraphrase. I have attempted to 
imitate the movement of the original, but have not been 
faithful to the measure. It is called, Dissatisfaction, (Missmuth.) 
composed as he stood sentinel on the bank of the Elbe. 


‘Fatherland! thou callst the Singer, 
In the blissful glow of day, 
He no more can musing linger, 
While thou dost monrn a tyrant’s sway : 
Love and Poesy forsaking, 
From Friendship’s magic circle breaking— 
The keenest pangs he would endure, 
Thy peace to insure. : 


Yet sometimes tears must dim his eyes, 
As, on the melodious bridge of Song, 

The shadows of past joys arise, 

And in mild beauty round him throng ; 

In vain o’er life that early beam 

Such radiance shed ; the impetuous stream 
Of strife has seized him, onward borne 
While left behind, his loved ones mourn. 


Here in the crowd must he complain, 
Nor find a fit employ ; 

Give him poetic peace again, 

Or the quick throb of warlike joy, 

The wonted inspiration give ; 

Thus languidly he cannot live, 
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Love's accents are no longer near, 
Let him the trumpet hear. 


Where is the cannon’s thunder ' 

The dashing cymbals—where! 

While foreign foes our cities plunder, 
Can we not hasten there’ 

I can no longer watch this stream ; 

In prose I die ;—O source of flame, 

O Poesy—for whom I glow, 

A nobler death thou should’st bestow."’ 


Here we may observe that, as is often seen in life, what 
seemed calamity was misinterpreted. The loss of “poetic 
peace” and literary leisure, which Korner thought had broken 
in upon his vocation and robbed him of his fame, proved the 
best helper to both. All his finest poems, all which will be 
remembered, sprang from the circumstances which looked to 
him so unpropitious. 

Very soon his impatient desire was gratified. The armies 
engaged in action. Korner was left wounded on the field,- 
and only saved from bleeding to death by the love of his com- 
panions, who, being obliged ‘to leave him, implored the neigh- 
boring peasants to go to his assistance as soon as possible. 
The peasants however were notable to find him for some hours, 
and in the meantime he composed the following sonnet. Ide. 
not know who made this translation. I found it, years ago, 
in some foreign periodical, I think, and use it not because it is’ 
good, but because I do not think | could make a better. 


FAREWELL TO LIFE. 


[ Composed during the night of the [Sth and 19th of June, 
as I lay severely wounded and helpless, in a wood, expecting 
to die. 7 


My deep wound burns ; my pale lips quake in death ; 
I feel my fainting heart resign its strife, 

And, reaching now the limit of my life, 

Lord, to thy will I yield my parting breath 


Yet many a dream hath charmed my youthful eye , 
And must life’s fairy visions all depart’ 

Ah, surely no! for all that fired my heart 

To rapture, here shall live with me on high 
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And that fair form that won my earliest vow, 
That my young spirit prized all else above, 

And now adored as Freedom, now as Love, 
Stands in seraphic guise before me now, 

And as my fleeting senses fade away 

It beckons me on high, to realms of endless day. 


lle was obliged to leave the camp till his wounds were 
healed, but returned ina few weeks. He now wrote the spirited 
appeal to the people, called “Manner und Buben,” the “Trin- 
klied vor der Schlacht,” and a few hours before his death, fin- 
ished the well known Sword Song, whose wild fire has not 
been lost upon the coldest bosoms. He fell in a skirmish on 
the road to , near the oak under which he is’ buried. All 
the cireumstances attendant on the close of his life, were in 
harmony with its course. All Germany wept, and her mag- 
nates shared the feeling of the people. The Duke of 
presented to his family the oak, and a piece of ground around 
it, to be enclosed for his monument. A hundred pens were 
busy in his praise. Of all their tributes, I prefer that addressed 
to his mother, by Karoline Pichler. 
\ young friend rushed into the battle, and exclaiming “Kor- 
| follow thee,” sank upon the field. His “like-minded” 
——, had only time to finish his picture, and a drawing 








of his inonument, ere she pined away and followed the dear 
departed—(the completed, as the German beautifully expresses 
it.) Indeed, thongh he was only twenty-three years of age at 


the time of his death, so complete was the circle, that we can- 
not think of his life as a beginning, or mourn for what he 
might have been and done. We are rather disposed to rejoice 
that he grew not older, and that the vision of youth, so joy- 
ous and so holy, may remain ever fresh in our minds. He 
Was an incarnation of the Ideal, such as is rarely permitted on 
earth, and has brought the wished-for home to our hearts. 

‘hose life and words were soin harmony, 
that our loving thoughts ef him can never be dimmed by the 
shadow of contradiction, or sickened by the necessity of for- 
giving where we would revere. 

As a poct, considered apart from what he was as a man, 
\orner could hardly claim immortality, since the interest ol 
most of his poems was local and temporary. They would not 
indeed have gone out of print whatever had been his fate. 
While young and generous spirits look for sympathy, the jays 
of Korner must have been remembered on the banks of his 
native streams. But it is the beauty of his life, and its truly 


forever ble | be he WwW 
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dramatic catastrophe which impart such interest to the feeblest 
of those effusions, in which he has recorded its impulses. 
While a pulse of national pride beats in the beart of Germany, 
his Legacy (Nachlass,) should be preserved in her tabernac le, 

as the Jews preserved the songs of their prophetesses and the 
memoirs of their heroes. 

His dramas, as I think I have mentioned, are not in them- 
selves of much merit, though remarkable, if we consider his 
age, and the short space in which so many were produced. | 
know not that this facility of production augured ill for his 
future glory. Great men have written at that early age with 
equal rapidity, and with no greater severity of taste. The 
power of selecting from, or guiding one’s efforts without 
chilling the energy necessary for creation, is not by the strong- 
yn minds acquired without much and patient self-dise ipline. 

Careful study of the best models is a great help, yet the work 
cannot be done without practice. The most graceful and firmly 
knit frame, if it has never been trained to the exhibitions of 
the arena, can never win the prize offered to the accomplished 
eladiator. These dramas of Korner’s are inartificial in struc- 
ture. The characters are imperfectly painted, the march of 
action often lags, and there isa general want either of contrast 
and effect for the spectator, or dep th of thought and passion 
for the reader. Yet they are redeemed by many beautiful 
passages, and pervading the whole, a glow ‘of young enthusi- 
asm, an unsunned purity of soul, more captivating in so young 
a writer, than a thoreugh knowledge of the sad and secret 
springs of life would have been. Those partial views often 
betoken strength in the youth, which are proofs of weakness 
in the man. 

The chief merit of his stories consists in a happy choice of 
subject, and a simple, forcible style of narration. As a general 
remark, | would say of a// Korner has written, th: ut he some- 
times repeats himself, is often rough, often uns om factory, but 
never weak, and rarely uncertain of his objec 

It is however in lyric poetry that his exce lindce lies. Those 
words I quoted above, (the uncouth verses and sweet melody 
of Korner,) do not quite suit me, and yet they assure me that 
Heine appreciates that sincere, earnest, loving nature, so unlike 
his own. But I object to the word “uncouth.” which | find in 
the translation. I know not what the word is in the original, 
which I have never seen. For myself, | could not wish the 
verse of Korner more polished; its eager and varied measure, 
its artless and heartfull—(if ] may be allowed a Germanism ;) 
its heartfull phraseology, are so true to young nature and war- 
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like times. ‘T’hese lays are such as the Welsh bards may have 
melodised on their rude harps, to inspirit their countrymen for 
the conflict, or to echo back the shouts of victorious joy. Born 
of the moment, they draw us close to the moment, which po- 
ems jike those of our present intellectual day, “the expression 
of remembered emotion,” as one of our greatest poets has told 
us they are, can never do. No! they are not uncouth, no 
nore uncouth than the untaught grace of the child or the 
agility of the savage. That Heine felt them as he should, I 
am assured by the words “sweet melody.” It is a sweet mel- 
ody, the melody of heart-strings, deep and solemn in their 
tone, thrilling through the veil of words. The softest melody 
of love, the majestic melody of faith, the rich melody of heroic 
transport, the penetrating melody of hallowed regrets, vibrate 
to the soul, and he who feels it will also feel that the gem-like 
polish and airy grace of a Goethe, are not required by themes 
like Korner’s. The notes of the trumpet, the rush of assault 
and the varied war-cries of indignant patriotism, resound 
through these verses, and make their music. 

It is by the simplicity with which this generous heart and 
lively imagination, lent themselves without reserve to circum- 
stances which in themselves are poetry, that we are attracted. 
Korner received but what he gave, and is to be admired as the 
fairest incarnation of that longing for Freedom which was 
felt throughout his native land. 

I shall not attempt to translate Korner. He is even less 
translateable than those German writers who have attained 
great finish of style. These may sometimes be paraphrased 
not quite unsuccessfully by a mind of congenial strain. But 
in the case of Korner, where neither thought nor manner is 
by itself peculiarly worthy of admiration, but we are taken 
captive by the divine afilatus and throbbing energy of the 
whole, a change of words or translation of parts, must prevent 
the magnetism from taking effect, even on well-prepared sub- 
jects. 

In the hope that some may be induced to become acquainted 
with the German bard and hero, in his native tongue, I will 
mention as my favorite poems, “Der Dreykland des Lebens,” 
“Musik des Prinzen Louis Ferdinand,” “Mein Vaterland,” 
“Unsere Zuversicht,” “Lied der Schwarze Jager,”—those ad- 
dressed to the Queen of Prussia, the Sword song, and above 
all, that headed “Durch.” 

These give more perfectly than any other, the elements of 
his mental conflicts, his resolves, and his consolations. I should 
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pity the reader whose ear could be insensible to their breezy 
or resounding cadences, or close the leaves of the “Lyre and 
Sword,” without the blessed feeling which never deserted the 
author, that in 


‘This world, though bad, by noble souls redeemed, 
All is not vain our youthful fancies dreamed.” 
Ss. M. F. 


—o o0— 


TOMY SISTER M., WITH WORDSWORTH’S 
POEMS 


Dear Sister, let the Poet’s prayer 
For her who was to him so dear,* 
Be mine for thee, while thus I bring 
His song into thine ear. 
And may the thoughtful sage and poet be 
A study, and a hallowed name with thee 


The bard of Nature and of Faith, 
May win thy soul to nobler thought ; 
May fill thee with a deeper love 
Than other bards have taught— 
May make thy spirit like the Zolian strings, 
Thrilling to every breath of Nature’s wings 


No. “Nature never did betrav 
The heart that loved,” and sought her duly, 
Nor will the Poet’s earnest lay, 
Reflecting her so truly ; 
Bat thou shalt feel a bright and natural mood 
Steal o’er thee from the page that cheers thy solitude 


Therefore, when in thy “moonlight walks,” 
The fresh breeze fans thy cheek, 
The bard’s remembered words will say, 
The feelings thou wouldst speak— 
And therefore in the bright still summer's day, 
A spell, like woods and flowers, shall steal thy gloom away. 


Sister, thou may’st be left alone— 
But thoughts and memories may be thine, 





* See Wordsworth’s Lines on re-visiting Tintern Abbey 
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\\ hile bending o’er the Poet’s page— 
Forbidding to repine. 
Nor wilt thou feel alone, while he ts near, 
Whose calm, soulesoothing strains I bring thee here 


Then, dearest Sister, take the book— 
Thou'lt prize it for itself alone— 
Still more, I know that he who gave, 
Is a brother of thine own, 
Who would not have a tear-drop wet thy cheek— 
Who loves thee more, than any words or gifts can speak. 


Washington, July 1, 1837. Cc. P.C¢ 
= HO 


GOVERNMENT OF THE THOUGHTS. 


‘l'un character depends more upon the thoughts, than upon 
any thing else; and it is the peculiar excellence of our religion, 
that it attaches so much importance to their government and 
direction. While other religions have contented themselves 
with directing the outward conduct, Christianity cares nothing 
for the outward, unless it be the index of the inward. It con- 
‘iders nothing as morality or piety, unless it springs from the 
reart. Itis here excee ‘dingly strict. According to the Chris- 
tian standard, that man or that woman has a fine character, 
not because you can detect no action or no word that is impure, 
but because the fountain-head of all action and conversation 
is pure, because the éhoughts are pure. Hypocrisy may coun- 
terfe = goodness, but it is clear that there is no goodness in 
hypocrisy, and though man cannot always detect the deception, 
bie Ww on e a in secret, and seeth all secrets can. 

We mu govern our thoughts then. And when we can 
manage “a ‘se winged messengers, whoare invisibly and always 
coming and going to bless us, or to injure or harrass us, we 
shall have done the principal thing for the character. But we 
must bring to this work all the powers we possess. For there 
are times, and of very frequent recurrence too, to most per- 
sons, when to think calmly, to command the thoughts, and 
bring them off from what has dangerously fascinated them, 
and fasten them upon safer and better things, is almost impos- 

sible. We have to do it by main force as it were, and when 
in suche ases we succceed, (for in all we cannot,) we perform 
the most heroic act of virtue. Thus for instance, when we 
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have met with severe affliction, with pecuniary losses, with 
bereavement, or some mortifying disappointment, the thoughts 
not only cling merely to our present affliction, but persist in 
dwelling upon images of darkness, and though great pains are 
taken by others, and perhaps by ourselves, to introduce happier 
subjects of reflection, it is often in vain, till both they and we 
are ready to give up in despair. It is so in every thing else. 
Let our thoughts be absorbed intensely in our business, in our 
studies, or in our pleasures, it is not an easy matter, it is a very 
difficult matter, to tear them away, and interest them in some- 
thing else. 

We are not free men; till we can command our thoughts. 
The mind is not free, when le(t to itself, to go where it pleases, 
and do whatit pleases. This is lawlessness. With such free- 
dom, it would only work mischief, and destroy itself. Its true 
freedom is in subjecting itself to some sure principles, and 
never deviating from the course it bas settled as right. This 
consciousness of power gives it a blessed freedom. Notwith- 
standing the stir we make about any attempt on the part of 
others to enslave the mind, we enslave it infinitely more our- 
selves. Sometimes, and oftentimes, it is fettered by foolish, 
impure and wicked thoughts. It cannot throw off the domin- 
ion of an appetite, a passion, or even a whim. It cannot 
break through the net which imagination has thrown over it. 
It is brought into ignominious captivity to itself. Others can 
not enslave us so much as this. ‘They may puta gag upon our 
mouths, but they cannot close up the understanding, and stop 
the thoughts. They may put the body into a prison, or chain 
it to the floor of that prison. But the real man—the soul— 
is still going to and fro, indulging in the rarest and most deli- 
cious communion in the serene heaven of its own thoughts, 
transacting serious business with instruments too subtle for a 
gaoler to see, and amusing itself ina thousand ways which he 
wots not of; but when this same mind cannot turn by a reso- 
lute effort of the will, from thoughts of evil to thoughts of 
good, from falsehood to truth, from frivolous and useless to 
sober and useful employment; then the real man is enslaved ; 
body and soul are enslaved together, for one is the instrument 
of the other, and does its bidding for good or for harm. 

Command your thoughts then, if you would have real liberty. 
And to do this, acquire the power of fixing them upon some- 
thing. Save them from that vicious habit which every body 
has, whose mind has been left to itself, of wandering in any 
chance direction which inclination prompts. Disengage them 
from that loose, indefinite, useless turn of mind, which points 
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to nothing, and accomplishes nothing, and fix them upon some 
one thing, compelling them to come back as often as they 
wander. You will thus acquire the faculty of anchoring the 
mind, so to speak; and having done this, you can soon direct 
the thoughts where you please, and when you find that you 
are fast losing yourself in thoughts which are either foolish or 
criminal, you can turn to wiser and safer subjects of reflection. 
Every student knows how necessary this faculty is to acquiring 
knowledge; and almost every body engaged in any employ- 
ment which demands attention, knows the same. 

In the next place, let your life have some method. Do not 
leave it to chance and circumstances. The merchant does not 
leave his business to chance. The scholar does not leave his 
studies to chance. No one trusts to chance who is working 
for any thing worth workingfor. And almost invariably those 
who are very deficient in the occupation they have taken in 
hand, and do little or no good in the world, have had no plan 
of life, have let things take their course, and sailed along with 
the current, whether it was bearing them in the right direction 
or in the wrong. They have no opinions-upon any subject, 
which they can call their own, and which they have a right 
to rely upon as satisfactory. Living without aim, without 
any regard to the right or wrong of actions, they are at the 
best never positively virtuous, but only as good as their natural 
shrewdness, a kind temperament, and favorable circumstances 
will allow. Generally they are very indifferent, and often 
very bad men. If then you would havea self-regulating, 
strong and good character, your life must have a method; that 
which determines your life—your thoughts—must have some 
definite occupation ; for if left to wander where they please, 
they will wander wrong. 

Again. Let your thoughts be directed to high and pure 
objects. You will thus acquire a taste which will place you 
above the reach of all that is low and iniquitous ; for we can- 
not enjoy those things with which we have no sympathy, and 
our sympathies being once fairly enlisted on the side of wisdom 
and goodness, we cannot stoop to what is foolish and bad. We 
shall be saved from that listless, half-awake reverie, that mis- 
erable vacancy of mind, which is the state of multitudes of 
men and women in what is called their leisure hours, and which 
proceeds from nothing but a destitution of all noble objects of 
reflection. Why do we see men apparently in love with 
what is most loathsome—their mouths foul with blasphemy— 
their amusements coarse and corrupting—their companions, 
others like themselves? It is because they have let their minds 
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become familiar with such things. Once it was not so; once 
they would have abhorred such debasement. But providing 
themselves with no objects which their hearts might have safely 
and worthily worshipped, they descended step by step into 
their present most pitiful and most to be pitied condition, and 
now glory in theirshame. And not to mention extremes. 
Why is it that men, whom we have good reason in many 
respects to love and to honor, are so remarkably unspiritual— 
so remarkably indifferent to the highest and most sacred sub- 
jects of thought? In trade, in politics, in literature, they are 
all alive—deeply and passionately absorbed—but on religious 
subjects they are torpid and dead. The culture of the soul— 
that is, the fitting themselves by purity of heart, for the high- 
est reach of the intellect—the highest gratification of the 
social affections, here and hereafter—and of course for the 
highest happiness which rational beings can enjoy—this they 
neglect. And it is because they do not think earnestly of 
spiritual things, but they do think earnestly of every thing 
else. They have an animal sense—an intellectual sense—a 
social sense; but they have no religious sense. They gained 
their present tastes naturally. They must gain a religious 
taste as naturally. Let them acquaint themselves with God, 
the highest object of thought, by frequent reverential and 
grateful communion, and they will find that communion with 
a Being infinitely great and good, will infuse into them a dis- 
position to seek what he approves, and to shun what he con- 
dems—not simply because he approves, or because he con- 
demns, but as a natural consequence of communing with his 
spirit. It is the same disposition which springs up sponta- 
neously as it were in the heart of an affectionate child, from 
constant intimacy with a good parent. 

Add to this elevation of thought, self-study, a severe cen- 
sorship of the prevailing tone of your mind, and a frequent 
and careful review of the course you have taken and are pur- 
suing, and you will have the government and direction of that 
part of your being, out of which proceed the issues of life. 

Alton, Illinois, Dec. 11, 1837. C. A. F. 
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Ler the fanatie gather disciples like sand on the sea-shore. 


Sand is but sand. But thou art a pearl, thou, my rational friend. 
GogrTne. 
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UNITARIANS. 


Tne unlearned among Trinitarians suppose that there were 
no Unitarians in the first three or four centuries after Christ. 
We have heard such remarks made. Of course, no person at 
all acquainted with Ecclesiastical history is under this error ; 
but that subject is one so little studied, that it will be useful 
for us to place the thing in its true light, which can be done 
by a few words. 

1. The Jewish Christians were all Unitarians. This is 
capable of very clear proof. It has seldom been contested, 
and then only by writers of the most partizan and unfair 
character. The Jewish Christians were divided into two 
classes, the Nazarenes and the Ebionites. The former believed 
in the miraculous conception of Christ, the latter did not. Both 
adhered to the Jaw of Moses, and were, at early day, consider- 
ed heretics. They are not carefully distinguished apart by 
most of the Fathers, but are included under the name of Ebio- 
nite, probably because it was the more opprobrious of the two. 
To the fact of their not believing in the Deity of Christ, we 
adduce the following testimony. 

First. Origen (A. D. 230,) says, in general, without making 
any exceptions, that the Jews believing Jesus to be Christ, 
were called Ebionites, and describes all Jewish Christians as 
rejecting the doctrine of Christ’s divinity. He describes two 
classes of Ebionites, in these words, ‘Who either confess Jesus 
born of a virgin, as we do, or think that he was not born in 
that manner, but like other men. 

Secondly. Eusebius (A. D. 325,) likewise mentions these 
two sorts of Ebionites, who both, according to him likewise, 
rejected the doctrine of Christ’s deity; and he makes no 
mention of any portion of the Jewish Caristians as differing 
from them. 

Thirdly. (A. D. 374.) Epiphanius describes the Ebionites 
as being contemporary with the Apostle John, as living to- 
gether with the Nazarenes, as adhering to the Mosaic law, and 
asserting that “Christ was born of the commerce and seed of 
man.” Of the Nazarenes, he says, that they were Jews in 
all respects, except that they “ believed in Christ; but I do 
not know whether they hold the miraculous conception or not.” 

Fourthly. Augustine, (A. D. 400,) says that the Nazarenes 
were by some called Symmachians, after Symmachus, one of 
the translators of the Hebrew Scriptures into Greek. But 
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Symmachus was an Ebionite, and wrote expressly against the 
miraculous conception. From which we conclude that the 
Nazarenes and Ebionites were essentially the same, and that 
both rejected the deity of Christ. 

Other testimonies might be added. but these are enough. 
The fact we consider to be fully proved, that the Jewish Chris- 
tians, from the earliest times, rejected the doctrine, which 
gradually grew up, of the deity of Christ. They believed in 
Christ as the Messiah ; but it was never expected by the Jews 
that God would himself appear in that office, nor did the con- 
verted Jews understand Christianity as teaching such a doc- 
trine. Does not a very strong argument against that doctrine 
grow out of this fact? Who were more likely to be well 
taught in the truth of Christianity, than the Jewish converts? 

9. The common people, the majority of believers, in the 
Gentile Church, continued Unitarians until about the year 
300 after Christ. The proof of this is as follows. First :— 
Tertullian, who was among the first of those who endeavored 
to exalt the nature of Christ “above what is written,” has left 
this remarkable and conclusive passage: “The simple, the 
ignorant and unlearned, who are always the greater part of 
the body of believers, are shocked at this economy, imagining 
that this number and disposition of a trinity is a division of 
the unity. They, therefore, will have it that we are worship- 
pers of two and even of three Gods, but that they are the 
worshippers of one God only. We, they say, hold the mon- 
archy. Even the Latins have learned to cry out for the mon- 
archy, and the Greeks themselves will not understand the 
economy.” Nothing can be plainer or more decisive than this. 
To our minds it settles the question entirely. The “majority 
of Christians” in the time of Tertullian, were shocked at the 
doctrine of the Trinity. This doctrine therefore must have 
been a novel one, and different from what the majority be- 
lieved. 

Secondly. Origen, who was himself a believer in, and a 
zealous defender of the divinity of Christ, bears, in general, 
the same testimony as Tertullian. He very frequently speaks 
of the impracticability of teaching the mysteries of Christ to 
the common people. By this he meant, as he sometimes ex- 
plains himself, that the unlearned were not able to understand, 
nor willing to receive the doctrine of the trinity. We quote 
but one passage: “There are,” he says, “who partake of the 
Logos, which was from the beginning, the logos that was with 
God, and the logos that was God, as Hosea, Isaiah, and Jere- 
miah, and any others that speak of him as the logos of God, 
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and the logos that was with him; but there are others who 
know nothing but Jesus Christ and him crucified, the logos that 
was made flesh, thinking that they have every thing of the 
logos, when they acknowledge Christ according to the flesh. 
Such is the multitude of those called Christians.” Again he 
says; “The multitudes, (that is, the great mass or body,) of 
believers, are instructed in the shadow of the logos, and not in 
the true logos of God, which is in the open heaven.” What- 
ever, therefore, Origen thought to be the truth, he acknowled- 
ges that the great body of believers did not receive the doctrine 
of the deity of Christ. According to him, they knew only the 
shadow, that is, “Jesus Christ and him crucified,” not deified. 

We might quote other of the Fathers, to the same purpose. 
Different trinitarian writers, as Eusebius and Novatian, speak 
of their opponents as being “shocked,” “troubled,” “offended,” 
and “scandalized,” at the doctrine of the ‘Trinity. And in 
writing on the divinity of Christ, they describe them as being 
“afraid of making two Gods,” as “fearful of introducing a se- 
cond God,” and as being “dreadfully afraid” Jest they should 
be obliged to acknowledge two hypostases of the Father and 
of the Son. 

From these quotations and expressions it is evident “that it 
was with great difficulty that the generality of Christians were 
reconciled to any form of the doctrine of the trinity. “It is 
evident,” says Dr. Priestley, “that the lower class of Christians 
was much staggered by it, and exceedingly offended when they 
did hear of it; which could never have been the case, if it 
had been supposed to be the doctrine of the Apostles, and to 
have been delivered by them as the most essential article of 
Christian faith, in which light it is now represented. Such 
terms as “scandalize,” “shock,” “troubled,” which are used by 
Tertullian, Novatian, and Origen, can only apply to the case 
of some novel and alarming doctrine, something that men had 
not been accustomed to. We may therefore take it for granted 
that ithad not been much heard of among the common people 
’ least; and if so, that it had never been taught by the Apos- 
tles. 

Admitting that the Apostles had taught any doctrines of a 
peculiarly sublime nature, (which the Fathers pretended to 
have been the case with respect to the trinity ;) yet, as their 
teaching was in public, and there were no secrets among them, 
(Paul, for instance, having solemnly assured the Elders at 
Ephesus, that he had not shunned to declare to them the whole 
counsel of God,) the common people must at least have heard 
of these doctrines, and have been accustomed to the sound of 
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the language in which they are expressed. And had they 
known that those doctrines had been taught by the Apostles 
to any of their body, though not to themselves, they would 
have learned to respect what they did not understand and was 
not meant for their use. They could never have been stag- 
gered and offended at things which they and their fathers be- 
fore them, had always been in the hearing of.” 

We conclude these remarks with another quotation from Dr. 
Priestley, which will be perceived to be of importance in this 
connection. The common or unlearned people, in any coun- 
try, who do not speculate much, retain longest any opinions 
with which their minds have been impressed; and therefore 
we always look for the oldest opinions in any country, or any 
class of men, among the common people, and not among the 
learned.” The common people would have been the last to 
relinquish or to corrupt the doctrine of the trinity, if that 
doctrine had been impressed upon their minds by the Apostles. 
In another article, we shall show that even the Jearned of the 
first three centuries did not embrace the doctrine as it is now 
taught; but uniformly admitted the inferiority of the Son to 
the Father.* W. G E. 


* In these articles we make free use of several articles from the 
pen of Professor Norton, of Cambridge, published in the “General 
Repository,” 1812. They are the source from which almost the 
whole of our remarks are derived. 


> HO— 


THE WRITERS OF THE NEW TESTaA- 
MENT. 


Tue New Testament contains a narrative of the most im- 
portant events in the history of the foundation of the Christian 
religion, and the efforts made by his immediate disciples and 
followers, to propagate the Christian faith among the Gentile 
nations. The books which compose the New Testament are 
divided into historical, doctrinal, and prophetical. The histor- 
ical books comprise the books of Matthew, Mark. Luke, John, 
and the Acts of the Apostles. The doctrinal, the Epistles of 
Paul, James, Peter, John and Jude. The prophetical portion 
is contained in the Book of Revelations. 

Of all the events recorded in history, the most important is 
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the introduction of Christianity. The changes and revolutions 
which have taken place in the political world, the rise and fall 
of empires, are interesting and important events, involving as 
they do, the happiness and prosperity of nations; but how 
little do all the mighty schemes of politicians and statesmen 
for national aggrandizement and national glory appear, when 
compared with the revolution produced in the moral world, by 
introduction and promulgation of the Christian religion. 
Scarcely had its author yielded up his life upon the cross, when 
his disciples went forth to propagate his doctrines among the 
Gentile nations, and undermine the deep-rooted superstitions 
and prejudices which the influence of centuries had established. 
They did not confine their exertions to the distant provinces 
of the Roman Empire, but under the shadow of the imperial 
throne itself, they assailed the corruptions of idolatry, and 
preached repentance and judgment to come. 

Itis not our design to enter into any discussion on the sev- 
eral controverted points of the Christian doctrine, or to offer 
any arguinents to prove the genuineness of the several books 
of the New Testament; the one we leave to professed theo- 
logians, the other we regard as sufficiently settled. We will 
then proceed with the design of this paper, namely, to give a 
brief account of the several writers of the books of the New 
Testament. 

St. Matthew, the first of the Evangelists, and the writer of 
the gospel which bears his name, was the son of Alpheus. He 
was a native of Gallilee, and before his conversion was a pub- 
lican or tax-gatherer under the Romans, and collected the 
customs at Capernaum, a maratime town on the sea of Galli- 
lee. Jesus called him while he was “sitting at the receipt of 
custom” to follow him, and Matthew obeying the command, 
was appointed to the honorable office of an Apostle. He con- 
tinued with his master, a witness of his numerous miracles, 
until the period of crucifixion. After the ascension he remain- 
ed for some time in Jerusalem, and on the day of Pentecost he 
was endowed with the gift of the holy spirit, and preached 
salvation to the Gentiles. The time and manner of the death 
of Matthew are alike uncertain; he is supposed, however, to 
have suffered martyrdom at Naddebar, a city of Ethiopia. 

The gospel of Matthew was probably written about the year 
of Christ 388. Some commentators suppose it was originally 
written in Hebrew, others in the Syro-Chaldaic, others again, 
that it was written in Greek; the latter opinion seems the most 
probable, as the Greek was the prevailing language at that 
period. Asa narrative of the most important events in the 
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life of Christ, the gospel of Matthew is highly iateresting, 
whilst the style is a and perspicuous. 

St. Mark was the son of Mary, a pious woman of Jerusalem, 
at whose house the Apostles frequently assembled. He was 
not an apostle, or a companion of Christ during his ministry, 
but was active and zealous in the promulgation of the doctrines 
of his master, under the most difficult and trying circumstan- 
ces. He is supposed to have been converted to the Christian 
faith by St. Peter; and he accompanied that apostle from Asia 
to Rome, where he probably wrote and publis hed his gospel, 
about A. D. 60. He appears to have written it at the request 
of the Christians of Rome, who had heard the preaching of 
St. Peter, and were desirous of having committed to writing, 
the solemn truths and sublime principles he had, on various 
occasions, delivered. The transactions recorded by Mark are 
nearly the same as those recorded by Matthew, which has 
given rise to the opinion, that Mark compiled his gospel from 
thatof Matthew. This opinion is contradicted, says a learned 
and judicious commentator, “by the sanbimene voice of anti- 
quity, that Mark wrote his gospel under the inspection and 
dictation of Peter.”* As a writer, Mark occupies a distin- 
guished rank among the New Testament writers.  Ilis style 
is, in general, simple and concise, but often bold and eloquent. 

St. Luke was a native of Antioch, and by profession a phy- 
sician; he is supposed to have been a Gentile converted to 
Judaism. Luke was generally the companion o{ Paul in his 
travels, and of course, was an eye witness of the zeal of this 
distinguished apostle of the Gentiles. That he isthe author of 
the book which bears his name, is confirmed by the unanimous 
testimony of ancient writers, who haa the best opportunities 
of ascertaining the fact. Some diversity of opinion prevails 
as to the precise time when it was written, but a majority 
concur in assigning it to the year 63 or 64. The gospel of 
Luke was especially addressed to the Gentile nations, and was 
intended to supercede the defective narratives then in circula- 
tion, and deliver a true account of the life, doctrines, miracles, 
death and resurrection of the Son of God. Some of the an- 
cient fathers supposed that he derived bis information upon these 
important matters from St. Paul, but it would seem from the 
expression, “even as they delivered them unto us, which from 


te . 


* Horne’s Introduction, vol. iv., p. 228. 
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the beginning were eye-witnesses and ministers of the word,” 
that he had access to other authentic sources. 

Luke is also the acknowledged author of the “Acts of the 
Apostles,” which contains an account of the rise and progress 
of the Christian Church, from the time of the ascension of the 
Saviour, to the first Jewish persecution, when Stephen suffer- 
ed martyrdom, and Saul of Tarsus, afterwards called St. Paul, 
was distinguished for the violence with which he persecuted 
the followers of Christ throughout Judea. It comprises also 
an account of the dispersion of the disciples for the propaga- 
tion of Christianity, agreeably to the command, “Go ye into 
all nations and preach the gospel to every creature,”—the 
miraculous conversion of St, Paul on his way to Damascus, 
who, from an unrelenting persecutor, became a zealous and de- 
voted follower of the lowly Nazarene—the conversion of the 
Gentiles by Barnabas and Paul—the appearance of the latter 
before Felix and Agrippa, and his masterly and eloquent de- 
fence, together with other important and interesting particulars 
in relation to the labors of Paul, in which Luke himself bore a 
part. As Luke was a physician, he was a man of more learn- 
ing than either Matthew or Mark, who originally filled more 
humble stations in life. His style is copious and flowing, and 
his narrative of the acts of the Apostles, clear and perspicuous; 
the whole bearing evident marks of authenticity. 

St. John, the Evangelist and Apostle, was the son of Zebe- 
dee, a fisherman of Gallilee. Take him “for all in all,” he 
was the most remarkable of the Apostles. He was the young- 
est of the chosen twelve, and possessing a temper remarkable 
for mildness, he soon became the object of his master’s special 
regard and confidence, and was distinguished as “the disciple 
whom Jesus loved.” He beheld the sublime spectacle of 
Christ’s transfiguration on the mount; was a witness of his 
agony in the garden oi Gethsemane, and of his crucifixion on 
the bloody mount of Caivary. 

After the death of Mary, St. John travelled into Asia minor, 
where he founded the churciies of Ephesus, Smyrna, Perga- 
mos, Thyatyra, Sardis, Philadelphia, Laodicea. He resided 
chiefly at Ephesus, where he is supposed to have written his 
Gospel, about the year 97. Near the close of the reign of 
the cruel and bloody Domitian, he was banished to the isle of 
Patmos, where he wrote the Book of Revelations. In the 
reign of Nerva, he was liberated from banishment, and re- 
turned to Ephesus, where he died in the hundredth year of 
his age, in the third year of the reign of the Emperor Trajan. 

The Gospel of St. John was written, as he himself declares, 
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to prove that “Jesus Christ was the Son of God :” it was also 
intended to refute the heresies of Cerinthus, a learned Jew, 
who lived at the close of the first century, and who maintain- 
ed certain doctrines adverse to some of the leading doctrines 
of Christianity, which were fast gaining favor. John stepped 
forth in defence of the true faith, and in opposition to Cerin- 
thus, maintains that Christ is the Son of God, and that he 
who believes on him, and obeys his commands, will be entitled 
to a glorious inheritance in the world tocome. Jn support of 
the position he assumed, he introduces the discourses of Christ 
upon various occasions, which he had himself heard delivered. 

The Epistles of St. John were probably written during his 
residence at Ephesus, and are designed to inculcate and enforce 
upon the Christian disciples, the virtues of brotherly love, 
charity, holy conversation and frequent self-examination, as 
the best means of sustaining the elevated character they had 
taken upon themselves, while he admonishes them to avoid 
faise teachers, who were promulgating strange doctrines. The 
language in which his instructions and admonitions are con- 
veyed are involved in no mystery, it is clear and perspicuous, 
and manifests the deep solicitude he felt for the prosperity of 
the church, then in its infancy, and his anxiety that its pure 
doctrines should not be corrupted by the dogmas of false 
teachers. 

The last great work of St. John was the Book of Revelations, 
which he is supposed to have written during his banishment in 
the isle of Patmos. No book of the Old or New Testament, 
has been the subject of more comments than this, and numer- 
ous have been the attempts of pious and learned men, to explain 
the mystery in which it is enveloped. All attempts of this 
nature have been distinguished for great ingenuity. “The 
figurative language,” says a learned writer, “in which the vi- 
sions are delivered, the variety of symbols under which the 
events are pre-signified; the extent of the prophetical infor- 
mation which appears to pervade all ages of the Christian 
Church, afford little hope of its perfect elucidation, until a fur- 
ther process of time shall have ripened more of the events 
foretold in it, and have given safer scope to investigation.” 

W.. Tannen. 
(To be continued.) 
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AN INTRODUCTORY DISCOURSE, 


Delivered on recommencing the Services of the Unitarian 
Church, in Pittsburgh. 


BY Ss. G@. BULFINCH. 


1 Timothy, iii, 15.—“The house of God, which is the church of 
the living God, the pillar and ground of the truth.” 


In such language the Apostle Paul expresses his sense of the 
importance of public worship ; and other passages in the sacred 
volume confirm the high estimate we are disposed to form of 
the privilege of assembling in the house of God. In this house, 
in these privileges of Christian worship, | now meet you, my 
brethren, for the first time, and you too, for the first time after 
a long interval, come up to your holy place, with the voice of 
joy and thanksgiving. Let us then, as a suitable commence- 
ment to those religious exercises in which we are for a season 
to unite, devote the present time to some reflections on the 
motives which, it may be supposed, have brought us hither, 
and on the characters in which we approach this altar of our 
God. It may be reasonably conjectured that among those 
here assembled, some diversity must exist in these respects, 
according to the degree of interest in our peculiar opinions, 
and in the general subject of religion, which may be felt*by 
different individuals, 

The views entertained by Unitarian Christians are, compar- 
atively, little known, and often much misunderstood. It not 
unfrequently occurs, therefore, that on the first establishment 
of a society holding these views, some persons attend its ser- 
vices under a wrong impression of what they are to expect, 
an impression which produces subsequent disappointment. 
There are those who take for granted the truth of the assertion, 
that we are “Deists in disguise :? who come among us expect- 
ing that they will hear the Christian religion attacked from our 
pulpits, either covertly or openly. There are those who, 
hostile themselves to religion under any form, enter our 
churches expecting to hear the language of controversy only 
—of bitter controversy—of denunciation—in reference to all 
other sects of Christians. 

Should any approach our altar with such expectations, I 
must fairly forewarn them that they will be disappointed. Ii 
we know any thing of ourselves, of our own views and feel- 
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ings, they will be disappointed. We trust and we pray that 
such anticipations may never be fulfilled by us. We come 
hither not with the feeling that, like him of old, our hand is 
against every man, and every man’s hand against us. We 
come for purposes of Christian worship, according to our own 
opinions indeed, and with the intention of maintaining those 
opinions as occasion may require, yet we humbly trust, in the 
spirlt of love to all our fellow Christians, of reverence to our 
Saviour, and devotion to our God. 

And yet, should there be those among our hearers who, not 
themselves beliving in Christianity, have fancied us partakers 
in their belief, though they have greatly mistaken us, we receive 
them in the spirit “of mildness, | not in that of denunciation. 
Let them still come. They may find that though we value 
Christianity as much as any of our brethren, Christianity as 
presented by us wears an aspect more attractive than any un- 
der which it has before appeared to them. Low many, sin- 
cerely desirous of the truth, have turned in fruitless enquiry 
from one denomination of Christians to another, and every- 
where found some doctrines proclaimed against which reason 
appeared to them to protest. Wearied with their unsuccessful 
search, they have at length despairingly rejected Christianity, 
not because they were enemies to the truth, but because the 
truth which they iy have appreciated and loved was hid- 
den from them, by being surrounded with doctrines which 
they could neither understand nor believe. Should any such 
attend our religious exercises, we welcome them. It is to 
such especially that we consider the mission of our denomina- 
tion, the work of good which we have to do in the world, to 
relate. If we may without presumption appropriate to our- 
selves the words of our Lord, we would say that, like him, we 
“come, not to call the righteous, but sinners, to repentance.” 
We look for our most valuable success not in the conversion to 
our speculative opinions, of those who are already faithful 
disciples of Christ, in connection with other divisions of his 
great fold. No. Such are already in the way of salvation. 
Their accession to our ranks might serve to swell our pride, it 
might gratify perhaps some higher and better feeling; but if 
indeed we be worthy to profess the principles we hold, we 
should count it an occasion of far more rejoicing, when one 
heart, never before cpen to the invitations of the Gospel, re- 
ceives them as oflered by us, than if ninety and nine estabiish- 
ed Christians brought the aid of their influence and wealth to 
increase the external prosperity of our cause. For what are 
wealth and influence, that they should be weighed against the 
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saving of a soul? Yes. Let it still be objected to us, as it 
often is, that among those who attend our worship are many 
who have never betore been known as religious men. If it be 
so, we thank God for the fact, as the best proof that he has 
gracious}y permitted us to be useful laborors in his vineyard. 
And you, my friends, if there be any such who hear me, who 
have not yet felt the power of religion—you who entertain 
doubts even respecting the divine mission of the Saviour, ap- 
proach; you are welcome to our services. Ardently do we 
desire, fervently would we pray, that a blessing may attend 
those services for your sakes. Be it your part to bring candid 
and enquiring minds. be willing to acknowledge the authority 
of Jesus, if indeed his commission be from above. Dismiss 
your prejudices, and once more examine the subject carefully, 
and if you can, with prayer; and in your lives endeavor to 
obey those laws of the Gospel, which must approve themselves 
to your reason, even if your doubts remain respecting their 
author. Thus shall you realize his promise; and doing the 
will of the Father who hath sent him, you shall know, by 
sweet experience of its saving power, that the doctrine is 
true. 

But among those who come to this house of prayer as stran- 
gers to our peculiar sentiments, we trust that the greater part, 
already established firmly in their faith as Christians, approach 
us ina spirit of candid enquiry, to learn what our doctrine is, 
and how far it is consistent with the word of God. We wel- 
come such. We invite them to a fair examination of our 
doctrines as explained by ourselves. We request that they 
will still do us the justice of hearing our own statements of 
what we believe, in preference to those which are current res- 
pecting our faith among thousands who have had but little 
opportunity of understanding it. And, my friends, is this 
more than we are authorized to ask? Would it be just in one 
of you, if occupying the station of a judge, to pass sentence 
upon a supposed criminal after hearing the representations of 
his accusers only? Would you condemn him unheard? Would 
not your own conscience, would not the whole community cry 
shame on such a proceeding? Justice requires that you should 
hear what the accused has to say for himself. We, my friends, 
demand the same justice at your hands, and at the hands of 
our fellow Christians in general. Our brethren of other de- 
nominations and ourselves stand, in regard to some subjects, 
in the relative situation of accusers and accused. We question 
not their excellence of character, their sincerity, their piety, 
their conscientious belief in the correctness of every represen- 
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tation which they make of our opinions, yet duty to ourselves 
and to the truth requires us to declare that our views are fre- 
quently, nay commoniy, misunderstood and misrepresented. 
It is because our brethren will not enquire respecting those 
views, of ourselves, who may reasonably be supposed best able 
to give an account of what we ourselves believe. Assertions 
respecting our faith, which were made perhaps in the last gen- 
eration, have been passed from one to another, and are now 
considered by many as unquestionably true, while in fact, our 
sentiments are widely dillerent. Nor are such mistakes res- 
pecting us confined to those who have had no means of becom- 
ing better informed. Many are the instances which meet our 
observation, of great misconceptions respecting us in the minds 
of those whose station as leaders of Christian sentiment, and 
whose character for jearning and piety, render mistake on their 
part doubly painful and injurious to us. We could bear with 
patience the intolerance of ignorant bigotry, but it is a trial 
indeed when we are denounced, without cause, by those whom 
all good men must honor. ‘To you, my friends, who, with 
more candor, come to receive our own account of our own 
belief, we extend a cordial welcome—the greeting of brethren 
and fellow laborers in search for truth.* 

From those who are enquiring into Unitarian opinions, | 
turn to you, my friends, who having already become convinced 
of those great doctrines which are the distinguishing tenets of 
our church, assemble in this house of worship with the view, 
in part, of having that faith subjected to such new investigation 
as it may need, strengthened if it be found correct, and ren- 
dered more and more clear. The connection which exists be- 
tween us for a time, renders it my duty to give such aid to 
your future enquiries as may be in my power. But, my breth- 
ren, that aid will not enable you to dispense with caution or 
with prayer for divine assistance on your own part. | come 
not among you as a director of your faith, whose word is to 
be blindly tollowed. The doctrines which will be explained 
from this pulpit are not to be received unless reason and Scrip- 
ture aflord them their support. For the opinions which you 
form, and for the conduct to which those opinions shall lead, 
you will be yourselves responsible, for the Scriptures are be- 
fore you, and the light of reason and the advantages of educa- 
tion are yours. You cannot, under these circumstances, 
devolve on me, or on any one else, that accountableness which 
thus properly rests on you. All that the preacher can do, 








* See note at the conclusion. 
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without assuming more than belongs to a fallible mortal, is to 
afford to those who hear him such assistance for the formation 
of a correct judgment on their part, as his studies may enable 
him to give. He can inform them of important facts, with 
which they, from want of time for enquiry, would be other- 
wise unac quainted ; he may assist them in the comparison of 
Scripture with Scripture ; but when he goes beyond his pro- 
vince, and assu ning to be lord over God’s ‘heritage, dictates to 
his audience what doctrines shall be believed as ‘truth, he does 
not by such usurpation release his too yielding followers from 
their responsibleness, though he may heavily increase his own. 

And think not, my friends, because you feel satisfied respect- 
ing certain truths, that therefore the task of investigation is 
at an end. More and more truth may yet break forth to you 
from the word of God—important results may yet be ascer- 
tained. You may gain a deeper insight into the will of your 
heavenly Father—into your own highest interests. The sub- 
‘ect before you is infinite. Life therefore, the longest life, 
must prove inadequate to its fullcomprebension. How should 
this thought check the boastings of spiritual pride ; how should 
it excite all the best powers of reason, and all the energies of 
prayer, for humble and persevering effort after that truth which 
is still unattained. 

But, my friends, itis not only to investigate the controverted 
part of religion that we here meet. We come together for 
purposes of Christian worship. We claim, we hold most dear, 
the name of Christians. The fact that we maintain a peculiar 
form of Christianity is of secondary importance, compared 
with this. It, is not for purposes of controversy with our 
brethren that we assemble. It is for purposes of worship in 
common with them. And if we in any instance engage in 
controversy more than the greater part of our fellow believers, 
this is an accidental circumstance, resulting from the miscon- 
ceptions existing with regard to our faith, and from the small- 
ness of our numbers, which for the present compels every 
Unitarian clergyman to be a champion for the defence of 
contested truth. Our peculiar position thus sometimes forces 
us into an attitude more polemical than accords with our own 
wishes, or with the nature of our sentiments; for we, my 
brethren, believe that the conscientious adherent of any de- 
nomination may be saved. Never then may any circumstan- 
ces induce us to forget, even in the warmest moment of dis- 
cussion, that law of charity which the gospel enforces ; and 
never may we be tempted to neglect the “weightier matters of 
gospel truth, those great doctrines and great. duties, in main- 
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taining which all are united, for the sake of those far less 
important, which form the subjects of controversy! [How wide 
is that common ground which we share with our brethren of 
every or nearly every denomination! The first great truth of 
religion is common to us all—the existence of God—our Crea- 
tor, Preserver, and Friend—in one endearing and all-compre- 
hending title, our Father. It is for his worship that we come 
together—not merely to speculate concerning the mysteries of 
his nature. With our brethren of every name in Christendom, 
we receive and honor a Saviour, Jesus Christ, who came, 
bearing in his own spotless character, and in his miraculous 
powers, the testimony of God that he was his Son and Mes- 
senger. It is to meditate on that Saviour’s life and death, on 
his precepts and his holy example, that we meet—not merely 
to enquire into the nature of his connection with that God 
who sent him. We hold, with our brethren, to the necessity 
of repentance for sin—of Heaven’s assisting grace, conferred 
through various outward means, and by the promptings of the 
eternal Spirit to our souls—of faith in God and in Christ to 
touch the heart, and secure an entrance to those motives which 
can only operate upon us in proportion as they are believed— 
of good works, not as possessing a merit in themselves, through 
which we can claim Heaven asa deserved reward ; and among 
the misconceptions of our doctrines, it is one of the greatest, 
that we are thought to entertain this presumptuous and absurd 
idea; but as deriving all their merit, all their acceptableness, 
from the forgiving mercy and the gracious promises of God, 
who condescends to receive the offering of our humble and 
sincere, though imperfect obedience. e look forward to 
Heavenly blessedness, and strive to attain it, not by our own 
strength, but through His from whom all our powers are de- 
rived; and we believe in, and with all our strength would 
strive to avoid, that awful punishment which awaits the im- 
penitent, when this scene of things shall have passed away. 
These are the tenets which we hold, in common with the vast 
majority of the Christian world in every age. Never may 
we neglect these, to spend an undue portion of our time in 
the discussion of other themes; or forget, while differing from 
other Christians with regard to our peculiar sentiments, the 
wide and all-important common ground of faith between them 
and ourselves. Never may he who now addresses you degrade 
this house of prayer from its holy purposes, of instruction and 
of warning, of the conversion of sinners and the improvement 
of those who seek salvation, by rendering it exclusively the 
scene of controversy. 
50 
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What then, my brethren, are the most important objects for 
which we meet? 

We meet fo worship God, to discharge our duties of praise 
and prayer to our great Benefactor; to join in the holy and 
exalted communion with the Father of our spirits, to elevate 
and purify our own souls by the contemplation of infinite per- 
fection. This is a house of prayer. When we come hither, 
let it not be for the gratification of an idle curiosity ; let it not 
‘ven be exclusively for the acquisition of knowledge on impor- 
tant subjects; but that we may render to our Creator, in the 
congregation of his people, that spiritual worship, that homage 
of the heart no less than of the lips, which he requires, and 
with which he is well pleased. 

We meet, that we may know and love our Saviour. The life, 
the precepts, and the death of Christ will form, my brethren, a 
leading theme of our contemplation. We shall behold in him 
the reflected glory of the Father who sent him. We shall 
peruse the venerable records of his ministry, and select from 
his instructions many a subject, by meditating on which we 
may learn better to do the will of our Heavenly Father. And 
we will trace his course of piety, and love, and usefulness, 
observing how, in every scene, he submitted his own will to 
that of God, from whom he came, and watching the develop- 
ment of each divine perfection of his character, as circumstan- 
ces called them forth, until at length every trait of godlike 
humanity is seen in its full glory adorning the dying, yet 
triumphant Redeemer. We will learn to love him, whose 
life was given for our salvation; to imitate him, who is the 
perfect model set before us by our gracious Creator; and 
around the table which he blessed, we will commemorate our 
Lord. 

We meet that, by these and similar meditations, we may 
strengthen our religious feelings and improve our characters. 
Here will the invitations of the Gospel be proclaimed, that 
they who walk in the region and shadow of death may see, 
and rejoice in the light. Here will the sinner be urged to 
forsake his evil way, that there may be joy in Heaven over 
the return of the penitent. And here will strength be implo- 
red, and by the blessing of God communicated, to aid the course 
of those who have begun to live for eternity. They must not 
cease from their exertions, because something has been attain- 
ed. They must stil] watch, still pray, still contend against 
temptation, till the last trial is overcome, till every beginning 
of evil has been subdued, till the purified spirit takes wing 
from its frail mortal tenement. 
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Such are the purposes, my brethren, for which we assemble 
in this house of prayer. We come as Christians, for Christian 
worship and Christian influences. That we hold views on 


certain points differing from others, is true of us, and true of 


all our brethren, of whatever sentiments. That we value 
these peculiar views, is alsotrue. Letusstrive toregard them 
according to their real importance, and neither suffer them to 
sink into neglect, nor to engross that attention which should 
be more devoted to the far weightier object of securing our 
own salvation. In the services which we thus commence, we 
trust that we shall receive the support of Unitarians; nor do 
we look for that alone; we claim the good will of cur fellow 
Christians in general, and we humbly seek the blessing of our 
Father in Heaven. 

We claim the support and countenance of Unitarians. We 
know that there are those in the world who believe our senti- 
ments, but who are withheld by various motives from yielding 
to them their visible allegiance. Let not such think themselves 
excusable by the representations which have been given of the 
superior importance of those truths concerning which all 
Christians agree. ‘These uncontroverted truths are indeed of 
supreme value; but those which are controverted are not there- 
fore to be disregarded. All truth is to be held dear, nor are 
they at liberty to give their sanction to what they regard as 
error, because they find itin company with truth. We respect 
the sincere believer in sentiments differing from our own. We 
acknowledge him as a Christian brother, and believe that his 
prayers ascend acceptably to the God and Father of us all, 
though they may be offered with incorrect conceptions of his 
nature. But he who, believing with us, dares not acknowledge 
that belief, who gives the sanction of his name to sentiments 
which his heart disowns,—we judge him not, but we say, Not 
thus did the Apostles and martyrs of the early Christian church 
—not thus did those noble Unitarian confessors, who, in the 
darker days of our faith, took cheerfully the spoiling of their 
goods, submitted to imprisonment, outrage, and the most bar- 
barous tortures, and in many instances to death itself, rather 
than deny the simple Unity of God. The time for such suf- 
fering has passedaway. In the free spirit of the present age, 
in the principles of toleration which are held by all Christians, 
timidity has now scarce the shadow of an excuse. But were 
it admitted that some risk of unkind feelings, or even of pecu- 
niary loss, may be incurred-by him who dares to acknowledge 
his belief in unpopular opinions, such risk would but render 
the path of duty more clear, and the believer should with 
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humility rejoice that he is counted worthy to make some slight 
sacrifice to the glorious cause of truth. 

But far from anticipating the exercise of unkind feelings 
toward us on the part of our brethren whose faith is in some 
respects different from ours, we claim their good will, their 
Christian sympathy. We approach them not as enemies, but 
as allies in the common strife against infidelity, ignorance, and 
sin. Is there not good to be done, which we may accomplish? 
Are there not those who will receive Christianity at no man’s 
bidding, if not at ours? Sincerely do we wish prosperity to 
our brethren of other sentiments, and to their efforts for the 
extension of the Redeemer’s kingdom. We claim, and we 
know that in some instances we receive, their sympathy with 
our exertions in the same great cause. 

Finally, we seek for our labors and our services the blessing 
of God. “Except the Lord build the house, they labor in vain 
who build it; except the Lord keep the city, the watchman 
waketh but in vain.” To Him whom we worship, according 
to the light we enjoy, as the One, Undivided, Spiritual God,— 
to Him whom we strive to honor, by receiving with reverence 
the commands of Jesus Christ, his Son and Messenger—we 
look fora blessing on our present and our future assemblies in 
this place. May His spirit be with us here, to lead us into all 
important truth, and may His grace be with all who worship 
Him, for evermore. 





Nore. — In the allusion to some misrepresentations of Unitarian sentiments, 
made by those from whose character we had a right to expect more justice, there 
was a reference in the mind of the writer to the Sermons of the late Dr. Bedell, of 
Philadelphia. I read the Memoir of that distinguished Christian with admiration 
such as I have rarely felt towards any one. For the extent, and the unwearied 
assiduity of his labours, to which his health, and at length his life, were sacrificed, 
he appeared to me to merit, as far as was possible in this age and country, the names 
of Apostle and Martyr. From the respect which Mr. Bedell’s character inspired, 
I felt the more surprised and grieved at the unjust and illiberal language which he 
has employed with regard to the Unitarians. In his three Sermons on the Trinity, 
he attacks what he supposes to be our fundamental principle, “That we cannot 
believe what we cannot understand,” in a manner which shows his entire misap- 
prehension of the mode in which we employ this principle, as well as of the im- 
portance we attach to it. He asserts that we deny the power of the Holy Spirit 
to change the heart, and the necessity of a change. In fact, we admit both.— 
Equally without foundation is his charge, that we rely for salvation on an arm of 
flesh. Wee trust for salvation in the promises of an Almighty and All-merciful God, 
promises made to us, through his holy Son and Messenger, Jesus Christ, and 
which that sacred Teacher confirmed to us by his blood. 
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Dr. Bedell advances an opinion which I have elsewhere heard, that the worship 
of Unitarians and that of Trinitarians are so different, that the one or the other 
class must be idolaters. From this sentiment we utterly dissent. Some Unita- 
rians, not in this country, may perhaps, in the heat of controversy, have charged 
their opponents with idolatry. We make no such accusativn, nor can it be sus- 
tained ; for Trinitarians confessedly worship but one God, though it is difficult for 
us to understand how they reconcile with this worship the doctrine of the Trinity. 
But it is indeed hard to imagine on what principle Unitarians are accused of idola- 
try. The charge, if it can be sustained against us, most certainly lies with equal 
force against the Patriarchs, and the Jews, who observed the law of Moses; for it 
will scarcely be maintained that these worshipped the Supreme Being as existing 
in three persons. 

Would that men distinguished for their piety, and in other respects eminently 
conscientious, had always a clear perception of the injustice of condemning from 
the pulpit opinions with which they are but partially acquainted. 


1 H0— 


LETTER FROM T. M. 


{ We cheerfully publish the following answer by T. M., to some remarks of ours 
on his note, discontinuing his subscription. We certainly did not think that 
either usage or propriety required us to treat as confidential a formal note, ad- 
dressed to us as the Editor, censuring our conduct as Editor, and referring to no 
other matters but what related to the Messenger, and its mode of treating the 
subject of Abolition. We say, we did not consider ourselves called on to con- 
sider such a note as a private, confidential communication. We therefore pub- 
lished it with comments, and it appears that our friend does not object to its 
having been published, though the commencement of his letter seems at first to 
convey, that we had noright todoso. We add a few remarks at the conclusion. 


Ep. ] 


CincinnaTIl, SEPTEMBER 18, 1837. 


Sir—As you have given publicity to my note to you, in your 
Western Messenger, Vov. 4, No. 1, for September,—in which I 
merely stated the reasons, that from a sense of duty obliged me to 
discontinue my subscription to it ;—which note was not intended to 
be submitted to the public, nor was it seen by more than two con- 
fidential friends ;—not that I feel any objection to your course, but 
that having adopted it, and appended at considerable length your 
censures on my want of consistency ; I trust you will do me the 
justice to allow the insertion of a few lines in my own vindication; 
as well as in correcting your misapplication of my having made 
“severe personal reflections against you,” which I totally disclaim. 
With reference to the last, I have carefully looked over every sen- 
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tence in the article to which you refer, and must confess that I am 
quite at a loss to discover where you could find any reflections of a 
personal nature ; | merely addressed you in the first instance as 
Editor ; and throughout the piece no allusion was made by me to 
aught, but to the positions which you, in common with too many 
others, maintained. As I am unconscious of any other intention or 
feeling, | should be quite willing to recal any expression that would 
imply it, if 1 have thus erred. 

And now for the “unfounded charges against your editorial 
course.” 1. “In supporting the system of slavery.” 2. In “vindi- 
cating the acknowledged oppressor against the oppressed.” I unite 
these two together, for the sake of conciseness, as your attempt to 
refute the first by stating the number of articles you have inserted, 
apart from the nature of their contents, amounts to nothing. To re- 
fer then, to those contents in proof of my allegation, which was, 
that “although slavery was wrong and an evil, yet it does not follow 
that the slave-holder is a sinner, or that immediate emancipation is 
right,’"—you do, in effect, support the system of slavery. What is 
slavery apart from slave-holding, and if slave-holding is a wrong 
and an evil, then itis a sin in sight of God—then also the holder of 
slaves is guilty of the sin of slave-holding—is guilty of depriving 
his fellow human beings of their rightful liberty and all its dearest 
appendages ; and if slavery is oppression, which you surely will not 
deny, after your copious quotations from Dr. Channing—then the 
slave-holder is an oppressor ; and the endeavor to exonerate the 
oppressor from the imputation of sin, while in the act of oppression, 
cannot as I think, be in reality separated from vindicating him. 
What else is its practical influence?’ If we absolve any practice 
from the charge of guilt, it is no wonder that it should be continued 
with impunity, nor that some of the advocates should be embolden- 
ed to advance one step further, and to assume that even Christianity 
sanctions it! 

I cannot but imagine that you must have mistaken me, and taken 
it for granted that I meant to pass an indiscriminate censure upon 
all who are slave-holders, which I certainly did disavow in plain 
and direct terms, in agreement with Dr. C.; nor had I any reference 
to their characters in other respects, or a wish to depreciate them. 

Now, Sir, since you have acknowledged “this subject to be of 
such deep and vital moment, that each step we take in it, every 
word we utter concerning it, every paragraph we pen respecting it, 
should be done under the most solemn sense of responsibility,” &c. 
“and prayer to the Father of light,”"—permit me to ask you sol- 
emnly as a Christian minister, in a spirit of truth and frankness, 
with a mutual reference to that “Father of light,” whether the un- 
qualified manner in which you have expressed yourself as above, is 
not “pregnant with a delusive influence on the consciences and 
moral feelings of the slave-holders, calculated to lull them into a 
fatal security; by the attempt to remove the imputation of guilt, 
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while in the commission of sin? For this was the substance of my 
first allegation, and almost the very words. 

Again. You appear to have mistaken my language, as well as 
misconstrued its purport, when you allege your “opposition to im- 
mediate emancipation” merely, as the true ground of all my charges. 
I regret to be so much misunderstood, particularly as you seem to 
allege the same of the general spirit of Abolitionists. 

No, sir, the accusation lies still deeper: it is against the principle, 
the root of the evil. If the imputation of sin is not intercepted in 
its application to the conscience of the sinner, the awful necessity 
of his immediately relinquishing or turning from it, we should expect 
would follow of course; and this, in relation to slave-holding, is 
immediate emancipation or abolition. 

You ask for proof of your “vindicating the oppressor against the 
oppressed,” and say, “was it by publishing Dr. Channing’s terrible 
rebuke of the iniquitous slave-holder?” I reply, certainly not by 
publishing, but, after inserting that and so many more striking ex- 
hibitions of the turpitude connected with slavery, that you, as I 
stated before, presented a summary of the whole, in terms which 
effectually neutralized its moral influence, by exonerating the slave- 
holder from the charge of being a sinner. In the language of Dr. 
C., “it is not for words, but for great moral principles—for pure and 
generous sentiments”—that we ought to contend. 

As to my charge of your “shutting out further investigation of 
the subject of slavery,” | beg you to believe that I am not so ego- 
tistical as to wish your pages to be kept open to make room for my 
puny efforts. [I can assure you that it was with much reluctance 
that I came before the public at first, trusting that others more able 
than myself would have come forward in the support of the princi- 
ples of truth and righteousness and the reciprocity of the law of 
love, against any and every attempt, however inadvertant, to evade 
them ; but in the absence of any such, I confess I felt the strivings 
of my conscience, not to allow such a case to pass unnoticed. 

Again ; you impute to me the assertion, that your “opposition to 
unmediate emancipation is based on the principle that wicked practi- 
ces may be justified by long continuance.” If you will recur to my 
note to you, you will not find “immediate emancipation” once men- 
tioned ; for, as I have already said in substance, immediate eman- 
cipation ts but the result of penitence and contrition, by which an 
oppressed conscience seeks relief, when burdened with a sense of 
the injustice and sin of slave-holding. 

1 am aware that the attribution of motives is a very delicate 
subject, and should be treated with extreme caution, and every ad- 
mission is due to exceptions ; but it is too notorious, that the long 
continuance of slavery, has sanctioned it in the misled estimation 
of popular opinion; and also, that popular opinion is continually 
urging as a reason for shutting out further investigation. My impres- 
sion 1s a general one, based upon facts; if you, sir, claim an ex- 
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emption, I have no right to deny or refuse it to you, and I cheer- 
fully accord it. ; ; 

And now for my alledged inconsistency in reference to the 
Western Academician, upon which you seem to exult, and to what 
does it amount? ‘To this—that T. M. has actually countenanced 
and warmly recommended a work which professes to advocate and 
promote the cause of Education, although it does not take up or 
allude to the question of the abolition of slavery: and yet this 
same ‘I’. M. is charged with being a fanatic, who can hear of nothing 
except it is spiced with immediate abolitionism! So much for the 
first part of this charge. Give me leave now to state my own ex- 
planation, and it is this: 

| withdrew my subscription to the Western Messenger because, 
being the professed advocate of a pure Christianity, it has, as | 
conceive, vindicated a practice inimical to the pure, righteous and 
philanthropic spirit : and although it has professed to decline from 
the discussion of the subject, has not rescinded its countenance to 
that abomination—that “accursed thing.” Bear with me, sir, in this 
expression. I do not use it in heat of excitement, but in solemn 
calmness ; because I can find no term so appropriate, by which to 
designate the essential iniquity in which the accursedness of slave- 
holding consists—namely, its sinfulness in the sight of God. 

But, am | therefore to be debarred from encouraging and taking 
an interest in the success of every literary production that does not 
professedly treat of Christianity, because it does not introduce the 
subject of abolitionism? I think that in so doing, I should de- 
servedly lie open to the charge off anaticism. 

Besides, with the private sentiments of Mr. Albach, I have noth- 
ing to do; in his department of publisher, he has no control over the 
matter introduced into the work; and of those who have, no such 
pledge has either been given or required. 

I can assure you, sir, that if you or some one else had not intro- 
duced the subject of abolitionism into your columns, no attempt 
would have been made by me to do so. 

Of your closing reflections, 1 shall take no notice. They are 
expressed with much bitterness and denunciation, grounded upon 
assumptions which | have shown to be erroneous; and which I 
trust time and reflection will convince you, are unworthy aspersions. 

With no other feelings than those of kindness and respect, I sub- 
scribe,—Your fellow partaker in the hopes of the Gospel, _T. M. 


Rev. J. F. Clarke, 
Louisville, Ky. 





“Though slavery is a wrong and an evil, yet it does not follow that the slave- 
holder is a sinner, er that immediate emancipation is right.” By stating these 
principles, T. M. asserts that we “do in effect, support the system of slavery.” 
Let us then look at these two assertions again. 
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1. THOUGH SLAVERY IS A WRONG, IT DOES NOT FOLLOW THAT THE SLAVE- 
HOLDER IS A SINNER. We are glad to find that there is not so much difference 
between the views of our friend and ourself on this point, as he seems to imagine, 
He admits that cases may occur, in which a man holding slaves shall not commit 
sin thereby. He thinks however that these are exceptions, and that we weaken 
the power of the principle by stating so broadly that the slave-holder is not neees- 
sarily a sinner. ‘The difference between our views of this matter probably arises 
from the fact, that he lives in a place where slavery does not exist ; he knows it 
by rumour and report ; we live in the midst of it, and know it by daily observation 
and experience. We kuow that at least nine-tenths of the slave-holders in our 
immediate vicinity, dislike the system, and would gladly be rid of it by giving up 
their slaves at once, if they thought they had any right to do so, or that doing so 
would be for the good of the community and for that of the slaves themselves, 
We know that if personal interest was the only motive which supported the insti- 
tution here, the institution would not stand aday. And why! Because it is 
clearly, plainly, evidently no? for the interest of Kentucky to maintain and perpet- 
uate this institution. But abolitionists appear to fancy that they are the only per- 
sons who have ever thought, felt or acted on the subject. They seem to suppose 
that those who live among slaves have never considered the question of right or of 
expediency in regard to slave-holding. ‘They include in one geueral category of 
selfishness all the good men, and thoughtful men, and Christian men of the slave- 
holding states. They suppose that their consciences are seared as with a hot iron 
on this subject, and that all that is necessary to bring about general emancipation is 
for them to lift up their voice like a trumpet, and show their people their transgres- 
sions, and the house of Israel their sins. Now, we think differently. We believe 
the great question at present with slave-holders, (in our own State, at least,) is not 
whether slavery is an evil, but how it can be got rid of, without greater evil. We 
believe that it will do no good to accuse slave-holders of iniquity. We believe it 
might do great good to show as you choose the evil nature of the system, and 
making every allowance for the difficulty of the position in which slave-holders 
are, attempt to demonstrate and explain some practical way of relieving the land 
from its Upas shadow. ‘This is what we have thus far endeavored to do, and this 
is what we hope still to be permitted to do. 

2. Astothe second principle, namely, that it does not follow that immediate 
emancipation is right, because slavery is an evil—this too we still think a true and 
safe position. We believe that immediate emancipation would be very wrong. It 
would be turning upon the community a host of children of a larger growth--- 
children in intellect and the power of self-government, but men in passions, appe- 
tites and physical power. This would be a curse both to the country and to them- 
selves. We believe that some kind of education and preparation must precede 
emancipation. 


We have only further to say just now, that if in our remarks at present or before, 


we have seemed to speak harshly or severely, it was wholly unintentional, and a 
thing which we lament. 
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AN ANCIENT DISCOURSE. 


[ The following humorous caricature of the formal manner of some 
of the old preachers, was written many years since, and came 
into the Editor’s hands by accident. ‘Though an excess of method 
is not the most common fault in modern sermons, we have yet 
heard some few almost equal to this in emptiness of matter and 
formality of manner. Indeed, there will always be many minds 
which have a mechanical action without living force, and such 
will produce trivial and common-place thoughts, in a pompous 
and precise garb. As an historical curiosity at least, this frag- 
ment may afford entertainment. ] 


A FRAGMENT. 


1. Prove that Isaac was Abraham’s son; and, 

Qdly. That Abraham begat Isaac, when he was very old; 
and then I shall lead you tomake some profitable improvement 
of the words. 

1. | am to prove that Isaac was Abraham’s son. And here 
are several thingstobe considered. Ist. Negatively, this doth 
not intend that Isaac was Abraham’s oldest son ; for Ishmael 
was Abraham’s son, and he was older than Isaac. Ishmael 
was Abraham’s son, who was born unto him by Hagar his 
other wife. From hence we may learn these two things: 

1. That in old times, men had more wives than one; 

2. That Isaac and Ishmael were half brothers. 

Besides, this doth not intend that Isaac was Abraham’s 
younger son; for he had children after Isaac’s mother was 
dead. From hence we may infer, 

That Abraham had two wives besides Hagar. 

Moreover, 3dly. This does not intend that Isaac was Lot’s 
son: He was not Lot’s son; for Lot was Isaac’s cousin, Abra- 
ham’s brother’s son. Hence we may learn— 

That Abraham and Lot were two different men—not the 
same. Besides, this does not intend that Isaac was Noah’s 
son; because Noah was dead before Isaac’s father was born: 
Therefore, he could not be Noah’s son; viz., he could not de- 
scend from Noah immediately. 

Besides, this does not intend that Isaac was the son of Mo- 
ses; for this could not be, because Jacob was Isaac’s son, and 
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Jacob was dead sometime before Moses was born: Therefore, 
he could not be Moses’ son, ) 

Moreover, 6thly. This does not intend that he was the son 
of Ishmael; for he was Ishinael’s brother: therefore, he could 
not be his son. 

But, 7thly. It intends that Isaac was Abraham’s son. He 
was bern unto him in his old age; therefore he was his son. 
Thus, I have made it evident that Isaac was Abraham’s son. 

But, methinks, ] hear some of my inconsiderate hearers ob- 
ject, and say within themselves, “How do we know that Isaac 
was Abraham’s son? Might he not be Sarah’s son?” 

In answer to this question, I say, it ought to be granted that 
Isaac was Sarah’s son; but yet he was Abraham’s son too, 
This truth, my friends, may seem somewhat paradoxical to 
you; yet I hope te satisfy all your doubts in this difficult and 
important point by these considerations. 

1. Sarah was Abraham’s wife; and therefore could be the 
mother of Abraham’s son. 

Moreover, 2dly. Abraham was Sarah’s husband; and there- 
fore could be the father of Sarah’s son. 

From which truths it appears, that Isaac was Abraham’s 
son, and Sarah’s too. From hence we may infer these two 
important truths: 

1. That Isaac had a mother as well as a father: he was Sa- 
rah’s son; therefore Sarah was his mother. 

2. From hence we may infer, that Abraham had not only a 
son by Hagar, but he had one by Sarah also: Sarah bore Isaac 
unto him. 

And here it seems proper, my brethren, that Ishould observe 
unto you, that Sarah was very old when she bore Isaac unto 
Abraham. She was ninety years old—a greatage! She was 
very old. 

The second proposition which [ proposed was, that Abra- 
ham begat his son Isaac, when he was very old. In order to 
set this in a clear light, there are three propositions to be con- 
sidered. 

1. Negatively, Abraham did not beget his son Isaac, when 
he was young: he was not a young man, when he begat his 
son Isaac. Some men now-a-days beget children, when they 
are young. So it was of old: they begat children when wer 
were comparatively young, in their youths, and at their full 
strength. But this was not the case with Abraham. He did 
not beget Isaac when he was a young man. Which makes 
way for the next thing to be considered. 

Which is, that secondly, Abraham begat his son Isaac when 
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he was an old man. It is very probable that he was gray. 
headed. Men now-a-days are gray-headed before they are 
half so old as Abraham was, very frequently, and Without 
doubt he was. 

3. Abraham begat his son Isaac, when he was very old. 
He was an hundred years old, when Isaac was born un:o him: 
a very greatage, indeed! Thusit appears, that Abraham begat 
Isaac when he was very old. . 

}ut perhaps some of my less considerate hearers will be 
ready to object, and say within themselves, Why, how do we 
know that all we have heard is true, that Abraham begata son, 
when he was very old? For the text says no more than this, 
that Abraham was an hundred years old, when Isaac was 
born unto him: it is that he was old when Isaac was born unto 
him. But how does it appear that he was very old when he 
begat him?” In answer to this objection, which | fear, sirs, 
often proves the ruin of many poor sinners, I shall say, 

1. That it must be confessed, that there passed some space 
of time between Isaac’s being begotten, and his being born 
unto Abraham. It was the case of old, and it is so now-a-days, 
that children are not born as soon as they are begotten. 

Thus having offered what I designed under the doctrine, and 
having satisfied, as I hope, all the doubts which might arise in 
your minds about this important point, I hasten to the next 
thing proposed, which was to make some profitable improve- 
ment of the whole. 

1. From these truths we learn that Abraham was the father 
of Isaac. He was not his brother, uncle, or father-in-law, but 
his own father. ° * * * * 

Moreover, Gthly. Is it as we have heard? Was Isaac, in 
fact, Abraham’s son? Then we may learn from thence that 
children have fathers. Isaac was Abraham’s son: then, no 
doubt, but that Abraham was Isaac’s father. 

Once more. 7thly. And not to add; from these truths, .we 
may learn, that Abraham was an hundred years older than 
Isaac. For we are not to understand by the text, that Isaac 
was an hundred years old when he was born, Children are 
not commonly old, when they are born. But then it must be 
observed, that, as they grow up, they do someiimes, and that 
very often too, grow older. This, I think, agrees with the 
best commentators upon the text. Therefore, Abraham was 
an hundred years older than Isaac. , 

I designed to give some directions: First, that I be service- 
able to you in the improvement of these important truths ; and 
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then to have concluded with some powerful arguments to en- 
force the practice of these imp ortant truths; and with some 
admonitions to those, if any there be, that are so miserably be- 
sotted that they wholly neglect them -—but I see the time 
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ON CHURCH MEMBERSHIP, AND THE 
DUTIES OF CHURCH MEMBERS 


[ THe following essay was originally composed for the benefit of my 
own church, and delivered to them. But such treatises may also 
be of use to others, and therefore it is inserted in this work. 
The remaining sections will be given in the following number. 
J. F.C. | 


SECTION I. NATURE AND OBJECT OF A CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 


1. AChurch of Christ is an association of individuals who 
unite together for religious purposes. 

2. The object of this union is two-fold; first, to increase 
the knowledge and power of religion in their own hearts; 
secondly, to increase the knowledge and power of religion in 
the world about them. Union and sympathy are necessary 
for the attainment of both these ends. By a great law of the 
physical and moral worid, union is strength, and disunion 
weakness. This law was not neglected by the Saviour, who 
established the first church, consisting of himself and his 
twelve apostles. Nor did the apostles forget, wherever they 
preached the gospel, to form a church ora social company of 
the faithful, who continued with one accord to meet together 
for mutual comfort and edification. 

It isa dictate of nature no less than a usage of Christianity, 
which causes the formation of church associations among be- 
lievers. It is natural for those who aympegae with one 
another, to meet often together, and hold familiar intercourse. 
There are associations for science, for art, for commerce, for 
economical purposes, for amusement, even for villainy. The 
votaries of pleasure have their societies and clubs, the seekers 
after fortune their corporate bodies, and the politicians their 
organized parties. It has been found that union of effort gives 
efliciency to action. This principle applies to religious action 
as to all other kinds. 
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Accordingly, when one becomes impressed with the impor. 
tance of duty, and the need of religious conviction—when the 
mind, led by providential guidance, is seriously moved to seek 
afte: a greater power of right action—more life and zeal—and 
repenting of past negligence, indifference and sin, says, I will 
arise and go to my Father, and begin a new and more holy life 
than before—there is immediately felt the necessity of having 
some religious friends to advise, instruct and encourage their 
first attempts at duty. 

And when temptations assail, and the world distracts the 
mind, when the conflict between desire and duty, between 
principle and wishes becomes strong,—then again is felt the 
want of support and warning from religious companions and 
friends. 

And when trials and sorrows are sent, when patience is 
wearied, and faith is weakened, and hope darkened ; when the 
heart is tempted to rebel against the rod, and submission be- 
comes hard,—then is needed the aid of Christian sympathy 
and counsel. 

And in the performance of all daily duties, we are so prone 
to negligence and forgetfulness, that we need the constant spur 
which comes from the remembrance that others are workin 
with us, and expecting that we shall work with them. ‘Woe 
to him that is alone,” says Solomon, “for if he falls, there is 
none to raise him again. ° 

Union also is necessary in order that efficient efforts should 
be made for the spread of Christian truth and the power of 
godliness among the thoughtless and indifferent. By united 
efforts, public worship and public preaching are supported, and 
the candle is not hidden under a bushel, but set upon a candle- 
stick so as to give light to all that are in the house. When 
Christians are united, theirexample becomes of importance— 
they are a city set upon a hill which cannot be hid. They are 
enabled so to live that their light may shine before men, so 
that others may be led to take an interest in the truth, which 
is the power of God in their own hearts. 

The object of a Christian church then, is to keep alive and 
increase the faith and virtue of its members, and to act with 
salutary influence upon the world at large—to bring them to 
know God, and Jesus Christ whom he hath sent. 


SECTION If. DUTIES OF CHURCH MEMBERS. 


Tne object for which the Church is founded, determines 
naturally the duties of church members. They have duties 
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toward one another and toward those who are not members of 
the church. They owe to one another affection and jkr? 
pathy, a willingness to bear each others burdens, and so fulfil 
the law of love. They owe advice, counsel and rebuke, and 
it is their duty to give this in a courteous, wise and Christian 
manner—not harshly, severely, or abruptly, but following the 
example of Jesus, who knew how to rebuke Peter by a look. 

They have duties also to Christ their friend, master, and Sa- 
viour—who is the great Head of the Church, of which they 
are members. They must abide in him, remember him, depend 
on him, follow him, keep in his spirit, walk in his footsteps, 
and strive to glorify and advance his name and cause by their 
whole lives. 

They have duties to the irreligious and careless world. All 
men are their neighbors. They owe it to them to feel an 
interest in their temporal and spiritual welfare, to bind up the 
wounds of their body and soul,pouring in oil and wine,and spar- 
ing no persona] inconvenience and sacrifice which may con- 
tribute to the wellbeing of their brother man. 

And since to fulfil their duties in the most imperfect manner 
is not easy, and all are in danger of losing sight of them alto- 

ether, and relapsing into a worldly and sensual state of mind, 
it is also the duty of all who profess and call themselves Chris- 
tians, faithfully and conscientiously to use the means which 
God, through Christ, has appointed to give strength to each one 
equal to his day. These are the Lord’s day, public worship, 
family worship, private prayer, study of the Scriptures, and the 
ordinances of baptism and the supper. 

It is their duty to call the Sabbath a delight, holy to the 
Lord, and honorable. They should set it apart from every 
other day—not as a day of gloom or sadness—not as a day for 
a man to afflict his soul, or bow down his head as a bullrush. 
But remembering that the Sabbath was made for man, and not 
man for the Sabbath—they should endeavor that each one 
should bring with it a present blessing. It should be aday set 
apart for freedom from worldly care and perplexity, in which 
the mind should be rescued from the stress and weight of 
anxious thoughts and wearying labors, and lifted into an 
atmosphere of pure and holy thought. The mind should be 
kept calm, the heart peaceful, the face cheerful, and a sense of 
God’s benign presence should, through all its hours, keep the 
soul in a spirit of humility, reverence and love. 

It is their duty to attend public worship regularly and con- 
scientious!y—not as the thoughtless do, accidentally and irreg- 
ularly—not when it suits their convenience or pleasure—but 
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constantly, except when detained by providential causes, or by 
the calls of duty or mercy. Mercy is before sacrifice ; and to 
vieit the fatherless and widows in their affliction is more 
acceptable to God than church going. Yet if public worship 
is to be kept up with a proper spirit, it must be attended not 
according to caprice, but according to principle and rule.— 
Neither can it have its due influence on the heart and character 
except it be regularly attended. 

The family is the place where religion should exert its true 
power, and all Christians should endeavor that their own 
hearth-stone be hallowed by a daily acknowledgement of the 
protecting presence of God. Where the heads of the family 
are united in sentiment on the subject of religion, this ought 
to be done by them. How happy that family, in which a 
sense of God’s presence reigns! How much easier is the 
discipline of children, when reverence and humility sit ever, 
like angels, by the fireside! When the parents humble them- 
selves before God, they inspire respect toward themselves in 
their children’s hearts. Far from such a family, flee away 
disputes and contentions, loud words and angry speeches. 
Good and pleasant is it to behold them dwelling together in 
unity and love. But in order that these results should appear, 
the parents should endeavor to make their devotional exercises 
pleasant, and not disagreeable to their children. They should 
be careful that the hour of prayer shall not seema burden and 
heaviness to the youthful mind, but be associated with pleas- 
ant looks and kind words. 

“Who is suflicient for these things?” Lest this question 
should arise and produce discouragement, the Scripture teaches 
that God giveth sufficiency to those who seek it of Him. 
Private prayer is therefore a duty of the Christian. Not 
only should he seek to live always in the spirit of prayer, but 
he should bring before the Almighty his daily trials and duties, 
his temptations and sins, his privileges and blessings, with 
appropriate feelings of thankfulness, penitence, and supplica- 
tion. Ife ought not to suffer the spiritual intercourse to cease 
between his own soul and the great unseen Spirit, in whom 
we live and move and have our being. He should present 
himself each day before God, in the Holy of Holies, even the 
secret depths and inmost chambers of his soul, and say like 
little Samuel, “Here am I—speak, Lord! thy servant heareth.” 

To study the Scriptures is also a duty of the Christian. 
The reason of this is obvious. If by prayer alone we can be 
strengthened for doing our duty, then by the contemplation of 





a truth alone can we be excited toaspirit of prayer. The great 
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truths of the Bible—the doctrines of accountability and duty 
—of faith and trust—of repentance and hope—the manifesta- 
tions of God’s holiness, and of his love through Jesus Christ ; 
these are what produce in us the sense of our own imperfec- 
tion and sin, and create self-knowledge and make us feel the 
need of help and the hope of gaining it from on High. But 
to reap this advantage, we must study the Scriptures intelli- 
gently. We must seek to understand the Gospel history—the 
course of events in the life of Jesus—the meaning of these 
events—the purpose which makes each of them important. 
We must catch the argument of the epistles, and know what 
was the distinct object of each. We must learn to distinguish 
history from prophecy, and narrative from poetry. So reading 
it, and having ever a desire to be made better by it, it may be 
profitable to us for doctrine and discipline and instruction in 
righteousness. 

It is the duty of church members also faithfully and dili- 
gently to perform two symbolic ordinances or sacraments of 
Christianity, namely, baptism and the Lord’s supper, These 
two simple but touching ceremonies are emblems of the two 
great influences of Christianity, and the two fundamental prin- 
ciples of Christian life. By the washing of water is probably 
denoted the outward purifying and reforming influence, which 
Christianity exercises on the actions and conduct; and by the 
eating of bread and drinking of wine, is shewn forth the in- 
ward nourishing and life-giving power of Christian truth. Or, 
as repentance and faith are the two great principles of vital 
religion, so baptism may denote the purifying influence of one 
over the conduct, and the Lord’s supper the life-giving and re- 
freshing power of the other upon the heart. One object of 
these ordinances is to keep in mind these great principles, and 
commemorate the life and death of Jesus, by which they were 
introduced into the world. 

Beside this, however, they have another object. They are 
not merely memorials and emblems of great truth, but they 
are also actions by which these truths are brought to bear on 
the heart and life. They not only make them known, they also 
cause them to be felt. Whenever parents present a child to 
be baptised, they perform a solemn act of faith—they give the 
child toGod and Christ and the church, and the church receives 
it as a sacred trust, promising to help the parents to keep it 
in the knowledge and love of Christ, and to shew to it a truly 
Christian friendship. Baptism then, whether of infants or 
adults, is no empty form, but a pledge and contract entered into 
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in the presence of God and men. It is the beginning of the 
Christian life—an introduction into the Christian church. 

So also the Lord’s supper is properly received when it js 
taken, not only to commemorate the death of Christ, but also 
as a means of personal union with him through faith. When 
we eat the bread and drink the wine, we give ourselves anew 
to Christ—we receive again the forgiveness of our sins—the 
burden of our conscience falls off, and weare ready to set forth 
again on the path of duty, in gladness and singleness of heart. 

These ordinances then being of such importance and solem- 
nity, and tending to exercise so great an influence over the 
heart and life, ought not to be neglected by any Christians. 

As regards the question, who are the subjects of these ordi- 
nances? and to whom can they rightly be administered? We 
answer, first, that baptism being confessedly an introductory 
rite, should be administered to all who are ready to be intro- 
duced into the Christianchurch. We therefore baptise infants, 
because Christ commands, “Suffer little children to come unto 
me.” How then can they come to Christ, but through baptism? 
“Forbid them not.”” Donot those who refuse to baptise them, 
forbid them from approaching Christ? “For of such are the 
kingdom of Heaven.” They are therefore fit to be introduced 
into the church, Christ’s visible kingdom. 

To the second question, Who shall partake of the supper? 
we reply, that Christ did not limit his command when he said, 
“Do this in remembrance of me.” Neither did the Apostles 
limit it, since we find that at Corinth many disorderly and riot- 
ous persons partook of this ordinance—nor were they forbid- 
den. As we have not the power of looking into the heart and 
judging whether any one is a true Christian in belief or in 
spirit, we cannot take the responsibility of rejecting any from 
the Lord’s table. Even publicansand sinners sat down and eat 
with him when on earth; we therefore cannot be more exclu- 
sive than he. Let the truth, as regards this ordinance, be 
plainly stated to each one; lethim examine himself, and then 
the responsibility lies between him and his God—not between 


him and the church. 
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PROSPECTS OF THE MESSENGER. 


Since the remarks made in our December number, with respect 
to the number of subscribers who had discontinued, we have had 
several letters encouraging us to go forward. The first which we 
give, is from the General Secretary of the American Unitarian 
Association. We feel glad, not merely on our own account, but on 
account of the cause that this body is taking more active steps this 
year than ever before. It has a large number of missionaries in 
the different States, and refuses aid to none who desire to go forth 
and preach the Gospel. This is as it should be. 


Boston, December 27, 1837. 


Dear Sir :—Yours of the 15th has just been received. And 
it gives me pleasure to inform you, that before its arrival your 
wants had been ancipated. I Jaid your claims before the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the American Unitarian Association last 
week; and they very cheerfully voted you one hundred dol- 
lars “in aid of the Western Messenger.” It will be gratifying 
to you to learn that this aid comes unsolicited. The vote was 
passed four or five days previous to the receipt of your letter. 
And J should have notified you of it before; but for various 
and pressing engagements. We voted you this sum without 
any conditions or restrictions. We thank you for having so 
ably sustained the Messenger. We rejoice in all the good it 
has done and is doing; and we feel that it must be sustained. 
We sympathise with you in all your labors. And if at any 
future time, you should have wants which we can relieve, we 
shall not be slow in relieving them. You will be happy to 
learn that we have made appropriations for St. Louis and Alton. 
Kind regards to all my Louisville friends. Write me soon and 
often, and believe me, in haste, Yours truly, : 

C. Brices. 


The following letter also speaks for itself. We give our friend 
our hearty thanks for his substantial aid and his good wishes. The 
sum which he sends us shall go to extend the usefulness or defray 
the expenses of our work. With such sympathy and encourage- 
ment as this, we must go forward cheerfully. This letter is froma 
young man, a teacher of an Academy in the State of Kentucky. 
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January 2, 1838, 


Rev. Mr. CrarKke,—-Dear Sir:—I presume it will give you 
pleasure to learn that your periodical, the Western Messenger, 
is doing much good in this place. Although there are but four 
copies taken here, yet these, having been circulated and read, 
have done much to correct mistakes and misrepresentations in 
reference to Unitarianism. 

[ have just been applied to for another copy of the Messen- 
ger, which I wish you to send according to the direction in the 
note. Other subscribers, I think might be obtained, but in 
consequence of “hard times,” I have thought it not advisable 
to press the subject too much at present. In the course of 
another year, the subscription list will probably be increased. 

I was exceedingly grieved, on receiving the last number, to 
learn that there was a probability that its publication would 
be discontinued, and that too in consequence of the parsimony 
(if it deserve no harsher term,) and squeamishness of our eas- 
tern friends. Eastern Unitarians will deserve the severe 
rebukes they have received from yourself and our indefatigable 
and worthy brother of St. Louis, for their indifference to the 
claims of the West. They have not yet realised the full mean- 
ing of that passage of Scripture, “Go ye into all the world 
and preach the Gospel to every creature.” 

Be not discouraged by the indifference of others. Blow the 
trumpet yet louder and louder. For if those who possess the 
means, can be made to feel the vast responsibility that rests 
upon them; if they can be led to form any just notions in 
reference to the extent of the fields which are already white 
for the harvest: if they could but for once form any adequate 
conceptions of the great good that might be done in this region 
by well directed efforts, the work would be accomplished. 

Again ; I say be not disheartened by the lukewarmness and 
insensibility of others. The work in which you are engaged, 
is a glorious one. It is the cause of truth, of reason, of an 
enlightened Christianity—in short, it is the cause of God: and 
He will not abandon his own work, though men fail to perform 
the part assigned to them. 

The Messenger is a medium of truth, a means of dissemi- 
nating a purer theology, a holier virtue, a more extensive 
charity, than has yet prevailed inthe world. It must not stop. 
It cannot be dispensed with. It speaks to many who never 
hear theliving voice. The spread of Unitarianism in the West, 
depends in a great measure upon its circulation. I had almost 
said that the success of Liberal Christianity west of the moun- 
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tains, is identified with that of the Messenger. But this would 
be saying too much. 

The progress of truth is onward, and will ultimately triumph, 
although it may be retarded in its course by the coldness of 
its friends, and the violent opposition of its enemies. Error 
of every kind, J believe, contains within itself the principle of 
its own dissolution. But the false doctrines which prevail in 
the Christian church, have become so stereatyped—are dissemi- 
nated by a system of means so well organised—have become 
so interwoven with the whole texture and framework of soci- 
ety, that the friends of truth have much to do, many sacrifices 
to make, before Christianity, stripped of its errors, will prevail 
in all its original beauty and simplicity. In this work, the 
Messenger is a very important instrument. 

Let it operate another year, and at the close of that period, 
I doubt not it will have raised up here in the West, a sufficient 
number of friends to sustain it. As an evidence of my inter- 
est and confidence in the work, | enclose twenty dollars, in aid 
of its publication. ‘Though the sum is small, | hope it will be 
acceptable. 

As you are deeply interested in the spiritual welfare of the 
rising generation, it may be gratifying to you toknow that our 
Sunday School is in a very flourishing condition. We now 
number between sixty and seventy scholars, of whom the 
greater part are very regular and punctual in their attendance, 
and seem to be deeply interested in the studies and religious 
services of the school. We have children from all the various 
denominations in the place—Methodist, Unitarian, Presbyte- 
rian, Baptist, and Roman Catholic. In this school all our 
theological differences are laid aside, and our great object is to 
unfold the moral and spiritual nature of the child—to teach it 
to regard God as its Father, to love, obey, and trust in him. 
And in order to effect this, we continually hold up to the mind 
of the child, the pure and spotless example of our crucified 
Redeemer. One great difficulty in the way of success is, the 
want of a sufficient number of well-qualified teachers, those 
who feel a deep and real interest in the soul’s eternal welfare. 
But I fear I have already trespassed too far upon your time 
and patience. Pardon my much speaking. Can you not make 
it convenient to visit us soon. I am frequently asked, when 
is Mr. C. coming? Truly, your Christian friend and brother, 

G. 8. 
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A TRAGEDY AND ITS MORAL. 


Diep, in St. Louis, January 7th, 1838, a merchant of that 
city. The above mentioned individual committed suicide, by 
shooting himself in the head. No cause is known, except 
distress of mind, in consequence of the involved and deranged 
state of his business affairs. Insanity has been alleged, but 
there seems to be no conclusive evidence of it, except the last 
act itself, which is, in such cases, generally excused by this 
plea.* The deceased appears to have been very deliberate in 
his resolution to destroy himself, and to have contemplated it 
for a number of days. He was about thirty-two years of age, 
and has left a widow, several children, and a large number of 
relatives and friends, to mourn his loss. 

The above is an outline of a tragedy which took place in 
this city, last week. It caused, as might be supposed, a very 
strong sensation throughout the community. Its actor has been, 
for many years past, among the most prominent merchants of 
the place ; his business was very extensive, and his character, 
as a man of business, was unimpeached. His credit, at the 
time of his death, was good, and although it was known that 
he had met with some heavy losses, during the last summer, 
yet he had, in this, only shared the fate of others, and his ability 
to meet all his engagements was not doubted. Itis even now 
believed by most persons, and by those most competent to 
judge, that his affairs are in by no means a desperate situation, 
and that they will ultimately come out,very well. We cannot 
help thinking, however, that future investigations will show 
things in a less favorable light, because we cannot otherwise 
understand how he could have been driven to this act of des- 
peration. His general character was respectable, or at least, 
such as to secure his admission into the best society, and the 
respect of the greater part of the community, but it was not 
such as to render his last act inexplicable, or to make the resort 
to the supposition of insanity necessary. He did not profess 





* Nore. — It is not improbable that the over-excitement of mind had weakened 
his judgment, in such a way as to produce what is very loosely called monomania. 
He probably imagined evils which did not exist, and exaggerated the real ones, in 
such a way as to incapacitate him for calm reflection; but there is no proof of 
what is properly called insanity, or of any thing which absolves one from the obl- 
gations of a responsible being. 
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to be bound by any religious obligation, and his ideas of mor- 
ality seem to have been such as are often adopted by irreligious 
men, by no means strict or uncompromising, but such as 
worldly expediency suggests. He was honest and honorable 
in his dealings, and temperate in his general habits. Nor was 
he, we are informed by those who knew him, a scoffer at reli- 
gion. He was willing to let it alone, saying that it was some- 
thing with which he had nothing to do, and accordingly was 
accustomed to pay no respect to its outward institutions, and 
to use the Sabbath as a day of business. Almost his whole 
time was given to business, his whole mind was engrossed in 
it; the nt object of life appeared to be the accumulation of 
wealth. Twelve months ago he was considered and thought 
himself rich. He suddenly found himself disappointed. The 
labor of many years proved to be fruitless. He did not have 
strength of mind enough to endure the change, and to begin 
all over again. The disappointment was more than he could 
bear, and having no religious principle to restrain his hand, he 
threw away the life which had become a burden to him. 

How solemn is the religious lesson which this life and death 
teach! For the sake of this lesson, we have recorded the event. 
It is not to fill up a page, far less to excite and gratify curiosity. 
We respect the feelings of the friends of the deceased as 
much as any one, nor would we willingly hurt them. We 
feel a reluctance in speaking “ill of the dead,” even for the 
most holy purpose, and would not, upon any account, exagge- 
rate the truth. We have no wish to injure the reputation of 
him whose death we record ; we can have no motive to do so. 
We have not labored to represent him as a bad man, but wish 
to give him credit for whatever virtues are ascribed to him. 
We have given him the credit of being what he aimed to be, 
of the character of which he was most proud. God forbid 
that we should slander any one. 

But his life and death teach a lesson, which the active world 
needs to learn, in so forcible a manner that, as religious teach- 
ers, we wish to point it out. “Love not the world, neither 
the things in the world. If any man love the world, the love 
of the Father is not in him.” If you had told the deceased, 
twelve months ago, that he loved the world too much, and 
was too eager in the pursuit of wealth, he would have smiled 
at your words. He probably would have been unable to com- 
— the guilt of being too much engrossed in business. 

ut to what has it lead? He placed no value upon religion, 
and thought that he could do without it. Alas for him! From 
what an awful death would religion have saved him! We 
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hope and trust that none of our readers are so lost to all re- 
ligious feeling as to be exposed to the possibility of a like death. 
But there are doubtless many among them who love the world 
as much, and pursue its rewards as eagerly as did he whom 
we point to as a warning. Let them be admonished, and look 
upon the things of this life with wise and reflecting minds, 
that they may learn to estimate them at their real value. 
W. G. E. 


0 0— 


TO RESIGNATION. 


Mitp Resignation! power benign ! 
I bow before thy sacred shrine, 

And breathe my humble pray’r ; 
Bind thy soft influence round my heart, 
Bid every murmuring wish depart, 


And reign forever there. 


The Almighty Father, just and wise, 
In mercy oft some boon denies, 


Or chastens with his rod ; 





Oh! may I never then repine, 
At ought withheld by love divine, 
But humbly bless my God. 


Though shrouded in Affliction’s gloom, 

Life’s pleasures wither e’er they bloom, 
Oh! still thy votary claim ; 

Supported by thy steady form, 

Firmly to meet the impending storm, 
Shall be my constant aim. 


Alton, Jan. 7, 1838. A. M. B. 
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THOMAS CARLYLE. 


THE GERMAN SCHOLAR. 





1. ITlistory of the French Revolution. Boston, Little & Brown. 

2. Sartor Resartus. Second edition. James Munroe & Co., 
Boston. 

3. Life of Schiller. Edited by Park Benjamin, Boston. 

4. German Romance. In four volumes. Edinburg. 

5. Wilhelm Meister. Translated from Goethe. Boston, Wells 


& Lilly. 

6. Articles in the Edinburgh Review. Burns, Signs of the 
Times, Characteristics, Richter, Taylor’s Historic Survey, 
German Literature, &c. &c. F 

7. Articles in the Foreign Quarterly Review. Goethe, Diderot, f 
Mirabeau, &c. . 

8. Articles in the Foreign Review. Voltaire, Novalis, German 
Playwrights, &c. 

9. Articles in Frazer's Magazine, New Monthly, &c. 
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We have put at the head of this article the name of a man, 
whose writings have for some years past been attracting the 
attention of the literary world. It is however a curious fact 
that he has received more attention, and had more readers in 
this country, than in England, where they first appeared. This 
is curious, for the reason that they are of a profoundly medi- 
tative and reflective character; they deal with the highest and 
gravest subjects of thought, and because the style is not that 
which he who runs can most easily read. It is noticeable 
therefore, that in this country, where almost every one is run- 
ning, where the stir of active life waxes most loud, where 
there are few professed scholars, and few who have leisure for 
the calm air‘of delicious studies, that we should have discov- 
ered the value of 2 man like this. All praise however to the 
few, who are not in such a hurry but they can open an atten- i 
tive ear to the good and valuable, though it comes unauthenti- i 
cated by the stamp of English appreval. And all praise to the 
many too, who are willing to follow the guidance of the zeal- a 
ous few, and incline a studious forehead over this Teutonic 
literature. Of these books, “Sartor Resartus” was never pub- 
lished in England, except in a Magazine, and even there it met 
with but little favor, if we may judge from its concluding 
words to its British readers. But that which was not vouch- 
safed in the Old England occurred in the New, and the book j 
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passed here into two editions. Ia gratitude for which, its 
author takes occasion to quote from it in a review of Mirabeau, 
calling it “a New England Book,” Still however, Mr. Carlyle 
and his books are not very generally known among us, and a 
few words of explanation respecting them may be valuable at 
the present time, when an edition of the French Revolution 
has just appeared. 

For ourselves, we hardly know how to describe the feelings 
with which we first perused his articles in some old numbers 
of the Foreign Review which we happened upon, one day, in 
the Boston Atheneum. ‘There was a freshness and unworn 
life in all he said, new and profound views of familiar truths, 
which seemed to open a vista for endless reflection. It was 
as if we saw the angels ascending and descending ina Jacob’s 
dream. It was, as it sometimes happens when we are intro- 
duced to a person with whom we have strong affinities—in ten 
minutes we are wholly intimate—we seem to have known 
him all our life. It makes us smile now, to remember how 
we used to walk into the reading room every day, to spend 
our leisure hour in reading the same articles again and again, 
at the foot of the group of Laocoon. 

Then there came the article on Burns in the Edinburgh. 
How it introduced us into the heart, the warm beating heart, 
of that generous bard! How it unthreaded for us the maze of 
life in which his feet were entangled! What a friendly, yet 
what a keen light, it threw on the enigmas of human exis- 
tence! 

Then some kind friend put into our hands the English edition 
of the life of Schiller. Here, in the biography of this noble 
poet, we saw the same lessons of truth reiterated, and illustra- 
ted by his example. Here was faith, deep and strong, clear 
and practical, in truths of the spirit and soul. Here was proof, 
that magnanimity was not a mere word, and that in an unbe- 
lieving age, there were some who had not bowed the knee to 
Baal. This book was not written in the common style of 
biographies. The object of most writers of biography seems 
to be to diminish and belittle the character which they describe, 
or else to vaunt and eulogize him in vague generalities. Very 
often the biographer appears like a dwarf, trying to lift himself, 
by climbing on the shoulders of a giant. It is distressing to 
see the character of a great man handled in the cold, carping 
style of many life-writers. They find fault with this, they 
criticise that; they judge and condemn and pass sentence on 
some noble and generous spirit, whose struggles, hopes, and 
fears they have not the remotest feeling of. They have no 
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reverence for the great and magnanimous character whose 
small external flaws they are so busy in detecting. 


“ *Tis plain, from each sentence, the puppy dog thinks 
That the Lion was no such great things, after all.” 


They never, like the Elfin knight in Spenser’s romantic story, 
discover a character of grandeur in the countenance of the 
mighty dead. 





he 'gan spy 
Where, at his feet, with sorrowful demain 
And deadly hue, an armed corse did lie, 

In whose dead face he read great Magnanimity. " 


Now we maintain, without this reverence, no one is qualified 
to write a biography. It must be a labour of love, to be an 
effectual labour. It is only by an admiring sympathy with 
the hopes and efforts, a regretful sympathy with the mistakes 
and failures, of a great man, that we can learn to speak intelli- 
gently of him. But Carlyle himself has told us this in the 
most striking manner. — He is speaking of Voltaire: 


“No character, we may affirm, was ever rightly understood, till 
it had first been regarded with a certain feeling, not of toleration 
only, but of sympathy. For here, more than in any other case, it 
is verified, that the heart sees further than the head. Let us be 
sure, our enemy is not that hateful being we are too apt to paint 
him. His vices and his baseness lie combined in far other order 
before his own mind than before ours , and under colors which pal- 
liate them, nay perhaps, exhibit them as virtues. Were he the 
wretch of our imagining, his life would be a burden to himself; 
for it is not by bread alone that the basest mortal lives ; a certain 
approval of conscience is equally essential even to physical exis- 
tence; is the fine, all-pervading cement by which that wondrous 
union, a Self, is held together. Since the man, therefore, is not in 
Bedlam, and has not shot nor hanged himself, let us take comfort, 
and conclude that he is one of two things: either a mad dog, in 
man’s guise, to be muzzled, and mourned over, and greatly marvel- 
led at; or a real man, and consequently not without moral worth, 
which is to be enlightened, and so far approved of.” 


It is this quality of Love, which makes the Life of Schiller 
one of the best biographies in our language, and the essays on 
Burns, Diderot, Goethe, Mirabeau, Voltaire, Novalis, and so 
forth, the most enlightening and satisfactory sketches of char- 
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acter, which we remember. So much has criticism been iden- 
tified with fault-finding in English literature, that it almost 
seems as if Carlyle had introduced anew element into it—the 
element of Love. By the power of .this mighty influence, the 
mask which surrounds every individual in his common life, 
appears to fall off. We look ‘through into his interior nature, 
The man stands out in a clear light before our soul, the pene- 
trating benevolence of this new sort of criticism breaks off 
the shell, and lets us see the healthy kernei.* 

We give the following brick as a specimen of Mr. Carlyle’s 
style in this work. It is a comparison between the poets 
Goethe and Schiller: 


“How gifted, how diverse in their gifts! ‘The mind of the one 
plays ¢ calmly, in its capricious and inimitable graces, over all the 
provinces of human interest ; the other concentrates powers as vast, 
but far less various, on yes objects ; the one is catholic, the ither 
sectarian. ‘The first is endowed with an all-comprehending spirit ; 
skilled, as if by personal experience, in all the modes of human 
passion and opinion; therefore, tolerant of all ; peaceful, collected; 
fighting for no class of men or principles; rather looking on the 
world, and the various battles waging therein, with the quiet eye of 
one already reconciled to the futility of their i issues ; but pouring 
over all the forms of many colored life, the light of a deep and sub- 
tle intellect. and the decorations of an ov erflowing fancy; and allow- 
ing men and things of every shape and hue, to have their own free 
scope in his conception, as they have it in the world where Provi- 
dence has placed them. ‘The other is earnest, devoted; struggling 
with a thousand mighty projects of improvement; feeling more 
intensely as he feels more narrowly ; rejecting vehemently, choos- 
ing vehemently ; at war with one half of things, in love with the 
other h: uf; hence dissatisfied, impetuous, without internal rest, and 
hardly conceiving the possibility of sucha state. Apart from their 
differences of opinions and mental culture, Shakspeare and Milton 
seem to have stood in some such relation as this to each other in 
regard to the primary structure of their minds.” 


There is, in Mr. Carlyle, a strong faith in principles, deey* 
seated and vital, in the’ human soul. He is a very religious 
man, though probably he has not joined himself to any Chris- 
tian sect, for he somewhere says that*the authentic Church 
Catechism of the present century has not yet fallen into his 
hands, Of his firm faith in the reality and worth of religion, 








* See some remarks of Makaria, in the first volume of “Meister’s Wander- 
jehre.”’ 
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take the following example. He had been speaking of the 
good service done by Voltaire, in destroying superstitions, 
which had become connected with Christi: wnity: : 


“That with superstition, Religion is also passing away, seems to 
us a still more ungrounded fear. Religion cannot pass away. The 
burning of a little straw may hide the stars of the sky, but the stars 
are there, and will reappear. On the whole, we must repeat the 
often repeated saying, that it is unworthy a religious man to view 
an irreligious one either with alarm or aversion, or with any other 
feeling than regret aud hope, and brotherly commiseration. If he 
seek "Truth, is he not our brother, and to be pitied? If he do not 
seek Truth, is he not still our brother, and to be pitied still more? 
Old Ludovicus Vives has a story of a clown that killed his ass be- 
cause it had drunk up the moon, and he thought the world could ill 
spare that luminary. So he killed his ass, ut /unam redderet. The 
clown was well intentioned, but unwise. Let us not imitate him. 
Let us not slay a faithful servant, who has carried us far. He has 
not drunk the moon, but only the reflection of the moon, in his own 
poor water-pail, where too, it may be, he was drinking with purpo- 
ses the most harmless.” 

“The Christian doctrine we often hear likened to the Greek 
Philosophy, and found, on all hands, some measurable degree supe- 
rior to it; but this also seems a mistake. ‘The Christian doctrine, 
that doctrine of humility, in all senses, godlike, and the parent of 
all godlike virtues, is not superior, nor inferior, nor equal, to any 
doctrine of Socrates or Thales ; being of a totally different nature; 
differing from these, as a perfect ideal poem does from a correct 
computation in arithmetic. He who compares it with such stand- 
ards may lament, that beyond the mere letter, the purport of this 
divine humility has never been disclosed to him; that the loftiest 
feeling hitherto vouchsafed to mankind, is as yet hidden from his 
eyes.” 

“ For the rest, the question how Christianity originated, is doubt- 
less a high question ; resolvable enough, if we view only its surface, 
which was all Voltaire saw of it; involved in sacred, silent, un- 
fathomable depths, if we investigate its interior meanings, which 
meanings, indeed, it may be, every new eye will develope to itself 
in a new manner, and with new degre es of light; for the whole 
truth may be called infinite, and to men’s eyes discernable only in 
parts; but the question itself is nowise the ultimate one in this mat- 
ter.” 


These extracts are taken mostly from articles written in our 
author’s earlier, and, as many would say, purer style. In his 
Sartor Resartus, and later writings, he has assumed that con- 
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glomerate, John-Paulish manner, which our correspondent, J. 
Hf. P. has complained of in a former number of the Messenger. 
We must qualify our friend’s censure a little. We do not 
think that there is any affectation in this extraordinary manner 
which Mr. Carlyle bas adopted in his review of Mirabeau, and 
to adegree, in the Sartor Resartus. Affectation makes no part 
of his character. What he says is always in obedience to an 
inward prompting, never in answer to an ovtward demand. 
In nothing do extremes meet oftener than in this thing which 
men call affectation—the extreme singularities of one man are 
the result of a determination te dazzle and astonish at all haz- 
ards, in another they come from a resolution to express his 
own inmost feelings at all hazards. Most of Mr. Carlyle’s 
excellencies and defects of manner may be traced to the last 
cause. Hlelives in the feeling of his own mind—self-conscious- 
ness is his element. Hence comes the warmth, truth, and life 
of his writings; hence come their oddities also. All his 
thoughts are steeped in his feelings; they are nerve all over; 
they tremble with life, vital in every part. He never speaks 
from his memory, he never speaks from the pure intellect,— 
but always from that which is most within him. Each thought 
leaps out, bright and clear, as from a mental impulse. And 
this gives a charm to his style, which atones for many faults. 
Mr. Carlyle has done a great deal by his writings, to make us 
acquainted with the modern literature of Germany. By his 
excellent translations, as well as by his spirited articles in 
various periodicals, he has nearly broken down the wall of 
division which rose between the two great and kindred litera- 
tures of England and Germany. When he began to write, 
eight or ten years ago, what did we know of German writers? 
Wieland’s Oberon, Klopstock’s Messiah, Kotzebue’s plays, 
Schiller’s Robbers, Goethe’s Werther, a dim notion of his 
Faust, and what we could learn from Madame de Stael’s 
L’Allemagne,—this was about the substance of what well 
educated Englishmen understood as constituting the modern 
masterpieces of German genius. Of the massive and splendid 
structure of philosophy, which Kant had founded, and men of 
like talent buiit up, we had only to say, “mystical,” ‘‘transcen- 
dental”—and having pronounced these two pregnant words, 
we judged ourselves excused from all further examination. 
And yet. this very time, there existed a literature unsurpassed 
in the history of the world for genius, variety and extent. 
Goethe’s Werther had been forgotten in his splendid series of 
dramatic, esthestic and philosophical writings. His Egmont, 
Tasso, and Iphigenia; his Hermann and Dorothea; his exqui- 
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site lyrics; his philosophical romances; and his profound 
treatises on art and science, had quite eclipsed the dazzling 
products of his youthful pen. Schiller’s Robber’s was looked 
upon as a youthful indiscretion, and pardoned for the sake of 
the Joan of Arc, the Maria Stuart, the William Tell, the Wal- 
lenstein,—ripe fruits of his maturer taste and more developed 
genius. Richter, Novalis, Tieck, and a whole crowd of mas- 
ter-spirits, had carved out for themselves a home in the intel- 
lectual community. But of all this we knew little. Much 
praise then, to Mr. Carlyle, for having introduced us to this 
jair circle of gifted minds. 

In conclusion, we would ask, whether it would not bea 
good plan for some publisher to give us, in one volume, the 
articles upon German Literature and biographical essays, to 
which we have referred above. We know of nothing which 
we should like so well to see re-printed, as these spirited and 
instructive articles. We should suppose that such a book 
would be more popular than either the Sartor Resartus, or the 
French Revolution. We hope that some of our enterprising 
publishers will take this matter in hand. 


—0o 0— 


“We must not think that the life of man begins when he 
can feed himself, or walk alone, when he can fight or beget 
his like; for so is he contemporary with the camel or the cow; 
but he is first a man, when he comes to a certain steady use of 
reason, according to his proportion.” 

Jeremy Tayior. 


0 20-— 


“ We have heard of a nation willing to be free—when shall 


we see one willing to be wise?” 
Fox. 
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CRITICAL SUMMARY. 





A Tribute to the Memory of Noan Worcester, D. D.—By W. E. Channing. 


Rev. Noan Worcester. An Article inthe Christian Examiner, for January, 
1838. 


Tne newspapers have announced to us the decease of the 
venerable Noah Worcester, the Friend of Peace. He died at 
) , in the 80th v > his ‘hi 
srighton, near Boston, in the 80th year of his age. This 
event has called forth several tributes of affectionate remem- 
brance, among which are the two which we place at the head 
of this notice. From Dr. Channing’s sermon, and the notes, 

we select the following passages: 


“Dr. Worcester’s efforts in relation to war, or in the cause of 
peace, made him eminently a public man and constitute his chief 
claim to public consideration; and these were not founded on acci- 
dental circumstances or foreign influences, but wholly on the strong 
and peculiar tendencies of his mind. He was distinguished above 
all whom I have known by his comprehension and deep feeling of 
the spirit of Christianity, by the sympathy with which he seized 
on the character of Jesus Christ as a manifestation of Perfect Love, 
by the honor in which he held the mild, humble, forgiving, disinter- 
ested virtues of our religion. This distinguishing trait of his mind 
was embodied and brought out in his whole life and conduct. He 
especially expressed it in his labours for the promotion of Universal 
Peace on the earth. He was struck, as no other man within my 
acquaintance has been, with the monstrous incongruity between the 
spirit of Christianity and the spirit of Christian communities, be- 
tween Christ’s teaching of peace, mercy, forgiveness, and the wars 
which divide and desolate the church and the world. Every man 
has particular impressions which rule over and give a hue to his 
mind. Every man is struck by some evils rather than others. The 
excellent individual of whom I[ speak was shocked, heart-smitten, 
by nothing so much, as by seeing, that man hates man, that man 
destroys his brother, that man has drenched the earth with his bro- 
ther’s blood, that man in his insanity has crowned the murderer of 
his race with the highest honors; and still worse, that Christian 
hates Christian, that church wars against church, that differences 
of forms and opinions array against each other those whom Christ 
died to join together in closest brotherhood, and that Christian zeal 
is spent in building up sects, rather than in spreading the spirit of 
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Christ and enlarging and binding tegether the universal church. The 
great evil on which his mind and heart fixed was War, Discord, 
Intolerance, the substitution of Force for Reason and Love. To 
spread peace on earth, became the object of his life. Under this 
impulse he gave birth and impulse to Peace Societies. ‘This new 
movement 1s to be traced to him above all other men, and his name, 
! doubt not, will be handed down to future time with increasing 
veneration as the “Friend of Peace,” as having given new force to 
the principles which are gradually to abate the horrors and ulti- 
mately extinguish the spirit of war. 

“'The history of the good man, as far as J have learned it, is sin- 
gularly instructive and encouraging. He was self-taught, self- 
formed. He was born in narrow circumstances, and to the age of 
twenty-one was a laborious farmer, not only deprived of a college 
education, but of the advantages which may be enjoyed in a more 
prosperous family. An early marriage brought on him the cares of 
a growing family. Still he found or rather made time for sufficient 
improvements to introduce him into the ministry before his thirtieth 
year. He was first settled ina parish too poor to give him even a 
scanty support ; and he was compelled to take a farm, on which he 
toiled by day, whilst in the evening he was often obliged to use a 
mechanical art for the benefit of his family. He made their shoes, 
an occupation of which Coleridge has somewhere remarked, that it 
has been followed by a greater number of eminent men than any 
other trade. By the side of his work-bench he kept ink and paper, 
that he might write down the interesting thoughts, which he traced 
out or which rushed on him amidst his humble labors. I take 
pleasure in stating this part of his history. ‘The prejudice against 
manual labor as inconsistent with personal dignity, is one of the 
most irrational and pernicious, especially in a free country. It 
shows how little we comprehend the spirit of our institutions, and 
how deeply we are tainted with the narrow maxims of the old aris- 
tocracies of Europe. Here was a man, uniting great intellectual 
improvement with refinement of manners, who had been trained 
under unusual severity of toil. This country has lost much phys- 
ical and moral strength, and its prosperity is at this moment de- 
pressed, by the common propensity to forsake the plough for less 
manly pursuits, which are thought however to promise greater 
dignity as well as ease. 

“His first book was a series of letters to a Baptist minister, and 
in this he gave promise of the direction which the efforts of his 
life were to assume. ‘The great object of these letters, was not to 
settle the controversies about baptism, about the mode of adminis- 
tering it whether by immersion or sprinkling, or about the proper 
subjects of it whether children or adults alone. His aim was, to 
show that these were inferior questions, that differences about these 
ought not to divide Christians, that the “close communion” as it is 
called, of the Baptists, was inconsistent with the liberal spirit of 
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Christianity, and that this obstruction to Christian unity ought to be 
removed. 

“is next publication was what brought him into notice, and 
gave him an important place in our theological history. It was a 
publication on the Trinity, and what is worthy of remark, it prece- 
ded the animated controversy on that point, which a few years after 
agitated this city and commonwealth. ‘The mind of Dr. Worcester 
was turned to this topic not by foreign impulses but by its own 
workings. He had been brought up in the strictest sect, that is, as 
a Calvinist. His first doubts as to the Trinity arose from the con- 
fusion, the perplexity, into which his mind was thrown by this doc- 
trine in his acts of devotion. ‘To worship three persons as one 
and the same God, as one and the same being, seemed to him dif_i- 
cult if not impossible. He accordingly resolved to read and exam- 
ine the Scriptures from beginning to end, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the true doctrine respecting God and the true rank of Jesus 
Christ. ‘The views at which he arrived were so diffetent from what 
prevailed around him, and some of them so peculiar, that he com- 
municated them to the public under the rather quaint title of “Bible 
News relating to the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit.” His great 
aim was to prove, that the Supreme God was one person, even the 
Father, and that Jesus Christ was not the Supreme God, but his 
Son in a strict and peculiar sense. This idea of “the peculiar and 
natural sonship” of Christ, by which he meant that Jesus was de- 
rived from the very substance of the Father, had taken a strong 
hold on his mind, and he insisted on it with as much confidence as 
was consistent with his deep sense of fallibility. But, as might be 
expected in so wise and spriritual a man, it faded more and more 
from his mind, in proportion as he became acquainted with and 
assimilated to the true glory of his Master. In one of his unpub- 
lished manuscripts, he gives an account of his change of view in 
this particular, and without disclaiming expressly the doctrine which 
had formerly seemed so precious, he informs us that it had lost its 
importance in his sight. The Moral, Spiritual dignity of Christ, 
had risen on his mind in such splendor as to dim his old idea of 
“natural sonship.” In one place he affirms, “I do not recollect an 
instance [in the Scriptures,] in which Christ is spoken of as loved, 
honored, or praised on any other ground than his Moral dignity.” 
This moral greatness he declares to be the highest with which Je- 
sus was clothed, and expresses his conviction, “that the controver- 
sies of Christians about his natural dignity, had tended very little 
to the honor of their Master, or to their own advantage.” The 
manuscript to which I refer was written after his seventieth year, 
and is very illustrative of his character. It shows, that his love of 
truth was stronger than the tenacity with which age commonly 
clings to old ideas. It shows him superior to the theory, which 
more than any other he had considered his own, and which had been 
the fruit of very laborious study, It shows how strongly he felt, 
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that Progress was the law and end of his being, and how he contin- 
ued to make progress to the last hour. The work called “Bible 
News” drew much attention, and converted not a few to the doctrine 
of the proper unity of God. Its calm, benignant spirit had no 
small influence in disarming prejudice and unkindness. He found 
however that his defection from his original faith had exposed him 
to much suspicion and reproach; and he became at length so 
painfully impressed with the intolerance which his work had exci- 
ted, that he published another shorter work called, “Letters to Trin- 
itarians,” a work breathing the very spirit of Jesus, and intended 
to teach, that diversities of opinion, on subjects the most myste- 
rious and perplexing, ought not to sever friends, to dissolve the 
Christian tie, to divide the church, to fasten on the dissenter from 
the common faith the charge of heresy, to array the disciples of 
the Prince of Peace in hostile bands. ‘These works obtained such 
favour, that he was solicited to leave the obscure town in which he 
ministered, and to take charge, in this place, of a periodical called 
at first the Christian Disciple, and now better known as the Chris- 
tian Examiner. At that time, (about twenty-five years ago,) I first 
saw him. Long and severe toil, and a most painful disease, had 
left their traces on his once athletic frame; but his countenance 
beamed with a benignity which at once attracted confidence and 
affection. For several years he consulted me habitually in the 
conduct of the work which he edited. I recollect with admiration 
the gentleness, humility, and sweetness of temper, with which he 
endured freedoms, corrections, retrenchments, some of which I 
fee] now to have been unwarranted, and which no other man would 
so kindly have borne. ‘This work was commenced very much for 
doctrinal discussions; but his spirit could not brook such limita- 
tions, and he used its pages more and more for the dissemination 
of his principles of philanthropy and peace. At length he gave 
these principles to the world, in a form which did much to decide 
his future career. He published a pamphlet, called, “A Solemn 
Review of the Custom of War.” It bore no name, and appeared 
without recommendation, but it immediately seized on attention. It 
was read by multitudes in this country, then published in England, 
and translated, as I have heard, into several languages of Europe. 
Such was the impression made by this work, that a new associa- 
tion, called the Peace Society of Massachusetts, was instituted in 
this place. I well recollect the day of its formation in yonder house, 
then the parsonage of this parish, and if there was a happy man 
that day on earth, it was the founder of this institution. This soci- 
ety gave birth to all the kindred ones in this country, and its influ- 
ence was felt abroad. Dr. Worcester assumed the charge of its 
periodical, and devoted himself for years to this cause, with una- 
bating faith and zeal; and it may be doubted, whether any man, 
who ever lived, contributed more than he to spread just sentiments 
on the subject of War, and to hasten the era of universal peace. 
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He began his efforts in the darkest day, when the whole civilized 
world was shaken by conflict, and threatened with military despot- 
ism. He lived to see more than twenty years of general peace, 
and to see through these years, a multiplication of national ties, an 
extension of commercial communications, an establishment of new 
connections between Christians and learned men throughout the 
world, and a growing reciprocity of friendly and beneficent influ- 
ence among different states, all giving aid to the principles of peace, 
and encouraging hopes which a century ago would have been 
deemed insane. 

“The abolition of war, to which this good man devoted himself, 
is no longer to be set down as a creation of fancy, a dream of en- 
thusiastic philanthropy. War rests on opinion, and opinion is more 
and more withdrawing its support. War rests on contempt of hu- 
man nature, on the long, mournful habit of regarding the mass of 
human beings as machines, or as animals having no higher use than 
to be shot at and murdered, for the glory of a chief, for the seating 
of this or that family on a throne, for the petty interests or selfish 
rivalries which have inflamed states to conflict. Let the worth of 
a human being be felt; let the mass of a people be elevated; let it 
be understood that a man was made to enjoy unalienable right, to 
improve lofty powers, to secure a vast happiness; and a main pil- 
lar of war will fall. And is it not plain that these views are taking 
place of the contempt in which man has so long been held? War 
finds another support in the prejudices and partialities of a narrow 
patriotism. Let the great Christian principle of human brother- 
hood be comprehended, let the Christian spirit of universal love 
gain ground, and just so fast the custom of war, so long the pride of 
men, will become their abhorrence and execration. It is encour- 
aging to see how outward events are concurring with the influence 
of Christianity in promoting peace, how an exclusive nationality is 
yielding to growing intercourse, how different nations by mutual 
visits, by the interchange of thoughts and products, by studying one 
another’s language and literature, by union of efforts in the cause 
of religion and humanity, are growing up to the consciousness of 
belonging to one great family. Every rail road connecting distant 
regions, may be regarded as accomplishing a ministry of peace. 
Every year which passes without war, by interweaving more various 
ties of interest and friendship, is a pledge of coming years of 
peace. The prophetic faith, with which Dr. Worcester, in the midst 
of universal war, looked forward to a happier era, and which was 
smiled at as enthusiasm or credulity, has already received a sanc- 
= beyond his fondest hopes, by the wonderful progress of human 
affairs. ” 


From the Notes we extract the following account of his 
dying hours: 
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‘“ He was in the habit of speaking of his death with perfect composure for many 
years, and calculated to have all his affairs arranged and settled daily, and appeared 
to be constantly waiting for the coming of the Bridegroom. If there was one 
grace, which shone more conspicuously in his character than another, I think it 
was gratitude ; and surely no family have greater reason for gratitude than we have 
had. ‘Ihe debt is great to earthly benefactors, but how immense our obligations 
to our Divine Benefactor. During my dear father’s last illness, when he was ree 
lieved from distress, or after refreshing sleep, he would exclaim, ‘‘Give God the 
praise ; help me to praise him.”’ For the last few weeks of his life, he was too 
weak to converse much. He appeared to take great delight in hearing the Scrip 
tures read, and in uniting with Christians in prayer. His precious spirit returned 
to God who gave it, twenty minutes past nine in the evening of Oct. 31, 1837. 


When the clock struck seven, he inquired the time, and whether it was seven in_ 


the morning or evening. On being told, he expressed his surprise that it was no 
later, and said, “I hope that I shall be in Heaven before seven in the morning.” 
A friend replied, “I trust you will.” He was asked if he should like to have 
prayer again. He answered very cheerfully, and with a smile upon his counten- 
ance turned to a friend present, and said, ““O yes, do.’’ A little before nine he 
requested that the death of Christ might be read to. him. He was asked where. 
He replied in Matthew. A turn of distress prevented this request being complied 
with for some minutes, after which he was asked if he could now listen; he said, 
“Yes,” and appeared to attend with interest. ‘This was his last request, and these 
were his last words.” 

“The venerable Dr. Worcester lived to see the fourth generation, and died aged 
79. A few days before his death,he told me that his religious views were unchanged, 
and that he derived from them peculiar comfort; and that to the Rev. Mr. Lamson, 
who also prayed with him more than once, he said, ‘Tray that I may have no will 
of my own.” 





2. Dr. Channing’s Letter to the Abolitionists—Dr. Channing has 
addressed a letter to the Abolitionists, which we find in the Philan- 
thropist. The main object of this letter is to express his sorrow 
on account of the violation of the Peace principle by Mr. Lovejoy, 
in defending his press by force at Alton, and that this has not been 
disapproved of by the Abolitionists generally. 

The letter goes on to speak of some other topics, especially of 
the severe and exaggerated language used by many Abolitionists, 
which it condemns as unworthy of a good cause. We have not 
space to give any extracts, but the whole of the letter is interesting, 
and we think, sound. 





3. An Address delivered before the School and the Citizens of the 
Town of Quincy, (Mass.,) July 4, 1837. By Charles Brooks, Min- 
tster of the Third Church in Hingham.. Mr. Brooks has done and 
is doing good service to the community, by the zeal and ability with 
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which he advocates the cause of an improved common school 
instruction. In the present Address, he begins by showing that 
general education is the means by which we shall perpetuate the 
free institutions which were established on the fourth of July, 1776, 
This education must develope the whole nature of man. As yet it 
does not accomplish this aim in our own country. He speaks first 
of the importance of physical, then of intellectual, and then of moral 
education. In this last, religious education is included. He argues 
ably the importance of having religion introduced into all common 
schools, not sectarian religion, or dogmas, but the great spiritual 
principles of love to God and Man. He then speaks of the neces- 
sity of having purposely prepared teachers, and of the advantages 
which might be expected to result from such a system of education, 
and concludes by an animating appeal to his audience to carry on 
this work. 





4. A Discourse, delivered at Walpole, N. H., before the Sunday 
School Association in connection with the Cheshire Pastoral Assocta- 
tion. By Abiel. A. Livermore. Keene; John Prentiss —We believe 
that our brethren in New-Hampshire have adopted an excellent 
plan, in having Associations composed of five or six societies in the 
vicinity of another, for mutual sympathy and combined action. Of 
course, each society remains perfectly independent, but they are 
encouraged by feeling that their sister societies are working with 
them. We are glad to find the Unitarians in New-Hampshire so 
active. We hear their good works spoken of with delight. We 
understand that they are endeavoring to get the good of an itinerat- 
ing ministry to some extent, by the settled clergy agreeing to a reg- 
ular system of exchanges, and becoming missionaries in relation to 
the places which are destitute. God speed them. 

This address of Mr. Livermore was delivered before the Sunday 
Schools of such an Association, in the southern part of N. Hamp- 
shire. It was composed of the Sunday Schools in the towns of 
Charlestown, Walpole, Chesterfield, Fitzwilliam, Keene, Dublin, 
Peterboro’ and Wilton. ‘The number of scholars in these schools 
is 805—of teachers, 117—books in the library, 3240. The address 





itself is excellent. ‘The style is free, strong, natural, and plain. It 
is full of faith, and enjoins faith as the great means of success in 
the Sunday School. ‘The reason teachers fail and are discouraged, 
as Mr. Livermore says, is that they have not confidence enough in 
the nature of the child and the power of truth. We wish we had 
room to extract, but have not. 
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Avexanper Campsect’s Lireraviry. 
—We have perhaps done Mr. Campbell 
some injustice in the article under the 
above heading, in our last. It appears 
from the December nuinber of the Har- 
binger, that he does plainly and boldly 
maintain that conscientious and honest 
men and women in all sects are such 
Christians as Christ will accept and par- 
don at the last day—and that there are 
many such. We are glad of this, and 
think with him, that such a statement 
will not weaken his cause, nor retard the 
progress of his reform. The reason why 
we were Jed to misunderstand him was, 
that we saw only the article in which he 
defended himself against his own friends, 
in which he was naturally led to view 
only the Immersion side of the question. 
It is only accidentally that we see the 
Harbinger, for though we have once or 
twice sent the Messenger to Bethany, 
requesting an exchange, for some cause 
or other this favor has not been awarded 
us. 


An Appeal To THE FRIENDS OF THE 
Western Messencer.—Our friends in 
the East and West are requested patient- 
ly to listen to us while we make an ap- 
peal, perhaps the last one, to their love 
for the truth they profess. 

Our subscription list at present is so 
small, the number of delinquents who 
have gone to Texas or elsewhere with- 
out paying us is so large, the discontin- 
uances so many, that we cannot in con- 
science go forward with the work except 


we see that our true friends are willing . 


to make some exertions in our behalf. 
Jt is true that in the last month we have 
received many letters encouraging us to 
persevere, and some help, for which we 
are truly grateful. Some of our friends 
have procured us new subscribers; some 
others have sent money. Our subscrip- 
tion list has begun slowly to increase 
again. But we are in debt to our prin- 
ters, we have two or three hundred dol- 


lars due us for the last year in small 
sums. We have written, perhaps fifty 
letters to collect these debts, and have 
succeeded onlyin two or three cases. Be- 
sides, our subscribers manifest a spirit, 
by no means encouraging. We have 
endeavored to make the Bhesnient an 
independent work, and have met with 
the usual fate of such attempts, in dis- 
pleasing all parties. Abolitionists dis- 
continue whenever we utter a word in 
extenuation of slave-holders,—slavery 
men discontinue when we say any thing 
in condemnation of the system. An 
article in our last number, in which we 
ventured to call amurder in Alton by its 
true name, has caused half our subscri- 
bers there to discontinue the work. ‘They 
would like, we suppose, to silence the 
press throughout the land, and stop the 
pen of history, were it in their power, 
as they have stifled the press in their 
own city. But we must go on to speak 
our mind, whether men hear or whether 
they forbear, A gagged pulpit and a 
shackled press we trust never to be con- 
nected with. Better to dig in a ditch 
for daily bread, than to be a servant of 
truth, and prevented from uttering it. 
The principles upon which this work 
is conducted are, by this time, generally 
understood. We are not ultra in any 
thing. We are not Radical Reformers, 
or stiff Conservatives. We are not 
ultra-Unitarians. We think that opin- 
ions are good, but not the best—the 
spirit in which we live and act, is the 
highest matter. We cannot be always 
splitting hairs about the Trinity. Faith, 
Peace, Hope, Love, are more important 
than any controversy. We are not ultra 
peace men. We think controversy, con- 
flict, discussion, an excellent means of 
eliciting truth. <A clear strong word, is 
as healthy for the mind, as a flash of 
lightning for the air. We are not ultra 
in our slavery opinions. We think the 
system a bad one, and to be opposed. 
We do not think it ought to be opposed 
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by loud and bitter denunciation. We 
are not ultra in our conservative views. 
We do not think it necessary to pin our 
faith to the sleeve of Priestley, Belsham, 
Worcester, or Norton. ‘These great 
and good men may have fallen into many 
errors, and come short of much truth. 
We are not ultra in our love of change 
or novelty. We think the views of 
Furness, Emerson, Brownson and Ripley 
may be defective and in some respects 
one-sided. And we trust we are not 
even ultra in our moderation. Not so 
moderate as never to side with any party 
or opinion—not like 





*‘ the swan’s down feather 
That stands upon the swell at full of tide, 
And neither way inclines.” 


If we have any sympathies, they are 
with movement, life, progress. What- 
ever is earnest, deep, and original—we 
confess, we love. 

With these principles, it is a matter of 
course that we shall offend the ultras, of 
all kinds. But we trust and think that 
there are enough who hold the like pre- 
cious faith with ourselves to sustain and 
carry forward this work. Now then is 
the time for them to come forward. Let 
them be assured that neither this nor any 
other work of the sort can be supported, 
except its friends are willing, out of 
pure love, to procure subscribers. Will 
they do so? We have reached the end 
of a volume, and shall pause fora reply. 
We shall probably issue no number next 
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month. If in the interim, a sufficient 
number of new names are forwarded us, 
we shall endeavor to go on as at present. 
If not, the April number will have to be 
of a reduced size, in order to suit our 
appearance to our means. In the mean 
time we are grateful for the help which 
we have received from the American 
Unitarian Association—from our ‘cend 
in Owensboro’ in Kentucky, and from 
all who every where have expressed 
sympathy for the struggling Messenger, 
and its Editors. 


A Worp To our Aton Scpscri- 
BERS.—Are you wise in discontinuing 
on account of our notice of Mr. Love- 
joy’s murder! We think not. What 
you ought to pray for just now, is, that 
every Editor, far ana wide, shall speak 
out their abhorrence of this deed, in 
tones which shall rebuke the spirit of 
mobism in your borders. You have 
silenced your own press, and you are 
actually under the rule of amob. Opin- 
ion governs every thing, and the opinion 
of your city is in favor of mob law. Is 
it wise to shut your ears against all 
opinion from abroad! You are living on 
the edge of a volcano—the thinnest 
crust separates you from the fiery sea 
which rages below. We have the kind- 
est feelings toward you. We know 
that you have good men and tue 
amongst you; but be assured, it is a 
mistaken patriotism, which would now 
refuse to listen to tones of rebuke. 


END OF VOL. 
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